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AT MASS WITH MY ENCYCLICAL 
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HE new encyclical, Mediator Dei,”’ so begins a Vatican 
statement issued and printed with that document in the 
Osservatore Romano, ‘‘constitutes as it were a second 
chapter of a work begun in 1943 with the publication 
of Mystici Corporis. But while that letter treated of the 
inner life of the Church and its dogmatic foundations, 

the present one explains correct doctrine and inculcates exact ob- 
servance of prescriptions in the realm of the liturgy.’’ The new 
encyclical more than once cites the previous one, and no reader 
can miss, we believe, the Pope’s tireless endeavors to explain all 
the sublime truths of Catholic worship in the terminology and 
relationships of the Mystical Body at its common work of wor- 
shipping God. The members are all united with their Head, the 
great High Priest, because of His Body and in His Body, and ren- 
dering their homage through their Head, ‘‘the true Mediator be- 
tween God and men, Jesus Christ,”” as Paul reminded Timothy. 


The new encyclical thus adds further point and fuller emphasis 
to our evaluation of the layman’s collaborating role in Catholic 
worship. Sketching the latter in an historical inquiry, in a recent 
issue of Theological Studies (Dec., 1947) a Woodstock professor 
of sacramental theology, P. F. Palmer, S.J., adduced quotations 
from Pope Pius XI’s On Reparation to the Sacred Heart (1928), 
and then reflected: ‘‘On the further question, whether or not the 
layman actually offers the Sacrifice of the Mass, Pius XI does not 
commit himself. . . . However, what is left unsaid by Pius XI is 
expressed with clarity and eloquence in the Encyclical Mystici Cor- 
ports: 

Through the eucharistic Sacrifice Christ our Lord wished to give 
special evidence to the faithful of our union among ourselves and 
with our divine Head, marvelous as it is and beyond all praise. For 


here the sacred ministers act in the person not only of our Savior 
but of the whole Mystical Body and of every one of the faithful. In 
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this act of sacrifice through the hands of the priest, whose word 
alone has brought the Immaculate Lamb to be present on the altar, 
the faithful themselves with one desire and one prayer offer it to 
the eternal Father — the most acceptable Victim of praise and pro- 
pitiation for the Church’s universal needs. 


To give further explanation of that passage, and correctly to 
draw out some of its ineffable consequences, we may say, is the doc- 
trinal starting-point for this newest message, Mediator Dei. Let us 
see in shortest compass how this encyclical takes the layman to 
Mass, and without in any least degree mitigating the sacramental 
distinction between priest and layman, lifts up the latter by en- 
listing him (in his degree) as an intelligent and active agent in 
helping Christ to worship God our sovereign Lord. 


Addressing himself, then, to the question of just how a baptized, 
but unordained, layman may be said to offer Mass, the Pope first 
mentions such superficial phases as these: he may answer the 
prayers, or present bread and wine (commoner formerly than 
now), or he may, by contributing a Mass-stipend, procure the 
celebration of the rite. But there remains, he says, a deeper reason 
which he wishes to explain: 


Lest in this most important matter a harmful error arise, it is neces- 
sary that we define the exact meaning of this word “offering.” The 
unbloody immolation, by which, when the words of consecration 
have been uttered, Christ is made present on the altar in the state 
of a Victim, is accomplished by the priest alone, insofar as he acts 
in the person of Christ, and not insofar as he acts in the person of 
the faithful. But by the very fact that the priest places the divine 
Victim on the altar, he offers the same to God as an oblation for 
the glory of the most holy Trinity and for the good of all souls. 
The faithful, however, take part in this restricted oblation, and in a 
double sense. Namely, not only through the hands of the priest, but 
also together with him, they offer the Sacrifice in a certain fashion. 
And with this participation the oblation of the faithful also is re- 
lated to the liturgical worship itself. 


This paragraph, giving the luminous twofold sense of the words, 
to offer Mass, one sense in which the priest in no way shares with 
the layman, but another sense, a mitigated one, which he does 
share with the layman (according to the latter’s capacity), can be 
illustrated as follows: 
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THE ENCYCLICAL 


“To OFrrer Mass” 


1) Non-restricted meaning: 

The unbloody immolation, by 
which, when the words of conse- 
cration have been uttered, Christ 
is made present on the altar in the 
state of a Victim. 

2) Restricted meaning: 

But by the very fact that the 
priest places the divine Victim on 
the altar, he offers the same to God 
the Father as an oblation for the 


(This) is accomplished by 
the priest alone, insofar as he acts in 
the person of Christ, and not inso- 
far as he acts in the person of the 


faithful. 


The faithful, however, take 
part in this restricted oblation in 
their own way, and in a double 
sense. Namely, not only through 
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the hands of the priest, but also to- 
gether with him they offer the 
Sacrifice in a certain fashion. 

In Mystici Corporis it was also clearly expressed that the laity 
have no part in effecting the Real Presence of the Victim by the 
words of consecration: it was the minister’s word alone which had 
“brought the Immaculate Lamb to be present on the altar.’’ But in 
that letter, too, was the clear-cut assertion that, aside from effect- 
ing the consecration of the Sacrifice, ‘“‘the faithful offer it to the 
eternal Father.’’ In Mediator Dei the Supreme Pontiff adds a fur- 
ther clarifying distinction: the laity offer it through the priest, and 
along with the priest (in their lay capacity), internally, and, cir- 
cumstances permitting, externally also. 


glory of the most holy Trinity and 
for the good of all souls. 


Here is the key paragraph, which, after reading carefully, we 
may supplement with a few further quotations: 


That Christians offer the Sacrifice through the hands of the priest is 
clear from the fact that the minister of the altar acts in the person 
of Christ as Head, offering in the name of all His members. From 
this it follows that the whole Church is rightly said to accomplish 
the oblation of the Victim through Christ. Now when the people 
are said to offer along with the priest, the meaning is not that the 
members of the Church enact the visible, liturgical rite in a way 
scarcely distinguishable from the priest’s. To do that belongs to 
the minister divinely deputed for this purpose. Rather it means 
that the people join their prayers of praise, impetration, expiation 
and thanksgiving with the intention of the priest, I might say, with 
that of the great High Priest Himself, that these may all be offered 
to God the Father in the very oblation of the Victim and also in the 
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external rite of the priest. For the external rite of sacrifice must of 
its very nature manifest the internal worship. The Sacrifice of the 
New Law signifies that supreme submission by which the chief Of- 
ferer, who is Christ, and together with Him, and through Him, all 
the members of His Mystical Body worship and venerate God with 
due honor. 


This “‘joint-offering’’ is described by St. Robert Bellarmine in 
words cited by the Pope with approbation: ‘““The oblation which 
follows the consecration is a certain attestation that the whole 
Church consents to the oblation made by Christ and offers it to- 
gether with Him.”’ But it would seem to commence much sooner 
than the consecration. Of the Mass-prayers quoted by the Pope as 
proof that the oblation of the Victim is made by the priests to- 
gether with the people, three, the Orate Fratres, the Memento 
vivorum, and the Hanc igitur, come before the consecration, one, 
the Unde et memores, right after the consecration. The people’s 
contributing of bread and wine to become the body and blood is 
called simply their offering. One will note that the Pope expects all 
Catholics to be joined in spirit with Christ, “the great High Priest, 
and with His earthly minister, . . . in a very special way when the 
consecration of the divine Victim is enacted.”” In the same con- 
text is the injunction for a special union at what is called the 
“Tittle elevation” at the end of the Canon: “‘And they should 
offer it together with Him when these solemn words are pro- 
nounced: ‘per Ipsum, cum Ipso, in Ipso . . .’ To these words the 
people reply ‘Amen’.”” Somewhat farther on in the encyclical, 
where the reception of holy Communion is the subject-matter, 
Pius recalls the Church’s preference that Catholics be communi- 
cated with a Host consecrated at the very same Mass, “‘which 
they themselves (in their degree) are also offering.’ There can 
be no trace of doubt but that the twentieth-century layman and 
lay-woman is said by Pius XII to offer Mass, at the lay-level, of 
course. In fact the only term used consistently by Mediator Dei 
to designate the layman's collaboration in the Mass is to offer, 
or its cognate forms. 

When the happy layman asks how he is to perform this sacred 
function, “his principal function and highest dignity,’’ the Pon 
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THE ENCYCLICAL 


tiff's answer runs over all these points, which for completeness’ 
sake we list at once: 


A. Mass demands interior self-oblation of the sacerdotal celebrant, 
and no less so from lay-collaborators. 


B. Mass puts on the priest the role of enacting a visible, external 
rite; the layman's external participation is an accidental ad- 
junct, good as far as feasible as an outward manifestation of 
common endeavor. It can take these forms: missal-use; respond- 
ing or reciting, or singing appropriate hymns at dialog Mass; 
joining in the high Mass chants; and all as directed and ordered. 


C. The Mass is completed by the reception of holy Communion, 
needed for the sacrificial integrity on the part of the priest only; 
on the part of the laity it is urged with every recommendation. 


D. All this will take place in a setting that is architecturally, ar- 
tistically, musically, the best man’s gifts can here and now 
provide. 


It will take much study and reflection to exhaust the manifold 
directions here given by the Pontiff. To prevent this paper from 
running to unusual length we cast these papal directions into dia- 
gram-form (cf. next. page). 


“We shall now explain this matter briefly and with clarity,” 
promised Pius XII in addressing himself to the question of how 
the layman offers Mass. With brevity and effulgence. No treatment 
known to the writer compares with Mediator Dei for comprehen- 
siveness in surveying the whole rich field of worship. No authorita- 
tive teaching so clearly differentiates the priest’s dual ‘‘offering of 
Mass,”” one sense not shared with the congregation, the second sense 
shared with all Catholics, and so, by a distinction resolving the 
tension of two opposing view-points. Always and everywhere God 
is to be worshipfully thanked, but especially in our own days for 
the goodly treasures of this latest message from Christ's Vicar on 
earth, qui Pius est. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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this act of sacrifice through the hands of the priest, whose word 
alone has brought the Immaculate Lamb to be present on the altar, 
the faithful themselves with one desire and one prayer offer it to 
the eternal Father — the most acceptable Victim of praise and pro- 
pitiation for the Church’s universal needs. 


To give further explanation of that passage, and correctly to 
draw out some of its ineffable consequences, we may say, is the doc- 
trinal starting-point for this newest message, Mediator Dei. Let us 
see in shortest compass how this encyclical takes the layman to 
Mass, and without in any least degree mitigating the sacramental 
distinction between priest and layman, lifts up the latter by en- 
listing him (in his degree) as an intelligent and active agent in 
helping Christ to worship God our sovereign Lord. 


Addressing himself, then, to the question of just how a baptized, 
but unordained, layman may be said to offer Mass, the Pope first 
mentions such superficial phases as these: he may answer the 
prayers, or present bread and wine (commoner formerly than 
now), or he may, by contributing a Mass-stipend, procure the 
celebration of the rite. But there remains, he says, a deeper reason 
which he wishes to explain: 


Lest in this most important matter a harmful error arise, it is neces- 
sary that we define the exact meaning of this word “offering.” The 
unbloody immolation, by which, when the words of consecration 
have been uttered, Christ is made present on the altar in the state 
of a Victim, is accomplished by the priest alone, insofar as he acts 
in the person of Christ, and not insofar as he acts in the person of 
the faithful. But by the very fact that the priest places the divine 
Victim on the altar, he offers the same to God as an oblation for 
the glory of the most holy Trinity and for the good of all souls. 
The faithful, however, take part in this restricted oblation, and in a 
double sense. Namely, not only through the hands of the priest, but 
also together with him, they offer the Sacrifice in a certain fashion. 
And with this participation the oblation of the faithful also is re- 
lated to the liturgical worship itself. 


This paragraph, giving the luminous twofold sense of the words, 
to offer Mass, one sense in which the priest in no way shares with 
the layman, but another sense, a mitigated one, which he does 
share with the layman (according to the latter’s capacity), can be 
illustrated as follows: 
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THE ENCYCLICAL 


“To OFFER Mass” 


1) Non-restricted meaning: 

The unbloody immolation, by 
which, when the words of conse- 
cration have been uttered, Christ 
is made present on the altar in the 
state of a Victim. 

2) Restricted meaning: 

But by the very fact that the 
priest places the divine Victim on 
the altar, he offers the same to God 
the Father as an oblation for the 
glory of the most holy Trinity and 
for the good of all souls. 


(This) is accomplished by 
the priest alone, insofar as he acts in 
the person of Christ, and not inso- 
far as he acts in the person of the 
faithful. 


The faithful, however, take 
part in this restricted oblation in 
their own way, and in a double 
sense. Namely, not only through 
the hands of the priest, but also to- 
gether with him they offer the 
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Sacrifice in a certain fashion. 


In Mystici Corporis it was also clearly expressed that the laity 
have no part in effecting the Real Presence of the Victim by the 
words of consecration: it was the minister’s word alone which had 
“brought the Immaculate Lamb to be present on the altar.’’ But in 
that letter, too, was the clear-cut assertion that, aside from effect- 
ing the consecration of the Sacrifice, “‘the faithful offer it to the 
eternal Father.” In Mediator Dei the Supreme Pontiff adds a fur- 
ther clarifying distinction: the laity offer it through the priest, and 
along with the priest (in their lay capacity), internally, and, cir- 
cumstances permitting, externally also. 


Here is the key paragraph, which, after reading carefully, we 
may supplement with a few further quotations: 


That Christians offer the Sacrifice through the hands of the priest is 
clear from the fact that the minister of the altar acts in the person 
of Christ as Head, offering in the name of all His members. From 
this it follows that the whole Church is rightly said to accomplish 
the oblation of the Victim through Christ. Now when the people 
are said to offer along with the priest, the meaning is not that the 
members of the Church enact the visible, liturgical rite in a way 
scarcely distinguishable from the priest’s. To do that belongs to 
the minister divinely deputed for this purpose. Rather it means 
that the people join their prayers of praise, impetration, expiation 
and thanksgiving with the intention of the priest, I might say, with 
that of the great High Priest Himself, that these may all be offered 
to God the Father in the very oblation of the Victim and also in the 
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external rite of the priest. For the external rite of sacrifice must of 
its very nature manifest the internal worship. The Sacrifice of the 
New Law signifies that supreme submission by which the chief Of- 
ferer, who is Christ, and together with Him, and through Him, all 
the members of His Mystical Body worship and venerate God with 
due honor. 


This ‘‘joint-offering’’ is described by St. Robert Bellarmine in 
words cited by the Pope with approbation: ‘““The oblation which 
follows the consecration is a certain attestation that the whole 
Church consents to the oblation made by Christ and offers it to- 
gether with Him.”’ But it would seem to commence much sooner 
than the consecration. Of the Mass-prayers quoted by the Pope as 
proof that the oblation of the Victim is made by the priests to- 
gether with the people, three, the Orate Fratres, the Memento 
vivorum, and the Hanc igitur, come before the consecration, one, 
the Unde et memores, right after the consecration. The people's 
contributing of bread and wine to become the body and blood is 
called simply their offering. One will note that the Pope expects all 
Catholics to be joined in spirit with Christ, ‘‘the great High Priest, 
and with His earthly minister, . . . in a very special way when the 
consecration of the divine Victim is enacted.’’ In the same con- 
text is the injunction for a special union at what is called the 
“little elevation” at the end of the Canon: “And they should 
offer it together with Him when these solemn words are pro- 
nounced: ‘per Ipsum, cum Ipso, in Ipso . . . ’ To these words the 
people reply ‘Amen’.’’ Somewhat farther on in the encyclical, 
where the reception of holy Communion is the subject-matter, 
Pius recalls the Church’s preference that Catholics be communi- 
cated with a Host consecrated at the very same Mass, “which 
they themselves (in their degree) are also offering.’’ There can 
be no trace of doubt but that the twentieth-century layman and 
lay-woman is said by Pius XII to offer Mass, at the lay-level, of 
course. In fact the only term used consistently by Mediator Dei 
to designate the layman’s collaboration in the Mass is to offer, 
or its cognate forms. 


When the happy layman asks how he is to perform this sacred 
function, ‘his principal function and highest dignity,’’ the Pon- 
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THE ENCYCLICAL 


tiffs answer runs over all these points, which for completeness’ 
sake we list at once: 


A. Mass demands interior self-oblation of the sacerdotal celebrant, 
and no less so from lay-collaborators. 


B. Mass puts on the priest the role of enacting a visible, external 
rite; the layman's external participation is an accidental ad- 
junct, good as far as feasible as an outward manifestation of 
common endeavor. It can take these forms: missal-use; respond- 
ing or reciting, or singing appropriate hymns at dialog Mass; 
joining in the high Mass chants; and all as directed and ordered. 


C. The Mass is completed by the reception of holy Communion, 
needed for the sacrificial integrity on the part of the priest only; 
on the part of the laity it is urged with every recommendation. 


D. All this will take place in a setting that is architecturally, ar- 
tistically, musically, the best man’s gifts can here and now 
provide. 


It will take much study and reflection to exhaust the manifold 
directions here given by the Pontiff. To prevent this paper from 
running to unusual length we cast these papal directions into dia- 
gram-form (cf. next page). 


“We shall now explain this matter briefly and with clarity,” 
promised Pius XII in addressing himself to the question of how 
the layman offers Mass. With brevity and effulgence. No treatment 
known to the writer compares with Mediator Dei for comprehen- 
siveness in surveying the whole rich field of worship. No authorita- 
tive teaching so clearly differentiates the priest’s dual ‘‘offering of 
Mass,”’ one sense not shared with the congregation, the second sense 
shared with all Catholics, and so, by a distinction resolving the 
tension of two opposing view-points. Always and everywhere God 
is to be worshipfully thanked, but especially in our own days for 
the goodly treasures of this latest message from Christ’s Vicar on 
earth, gui Pius est. , 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FUNCTION 
OF SYMBOLISM 


N his Summa Theologica, (II-II, q. 81, a. 7) St. Thomas 
Aquinas lays down a principle which is fundamental both 
for the theory and the practice of divine worship: ‘““We show 
reverence and honor to God, not for His own sake — for He 
is of Himself full of glory, and to that glory nothing can be 

added by any creature; but for our own sake, inasmuch as by the 
very fact that we worship and honor God, our minds are put into 
subjection to Him. And in this consists their own fulfilment, for 
everything attains its fulfilment by being subject to that which is 
above it: thus the body attains its fulfilment by being made alive 
by the soul, and the atmosphere by being lit up by the sun... ”’ 


The idea that religious rites and ceremonies are not for God’s 
benefit but for our own is one that some modern Catholics seem 
to find surprising and disturbing; nay, Protestant! ORATE 
FRATRES recently quoted a European Catholic writer to the effect 
that: ‘‘It is important that the general principle be borne in mind 
that the prayers of the Church are addressed to God and that the 
idea of conducting services primarily for the edification of the 
faithful smacks of Protestantism.’’ Alas for St. Thomas. Alas for 
St. Paul’s great guiding “‘rubric’’ in I Corinthians 14:26. Alas for 
every theologian who has written On Prayer, from Origen and 
St. Cyprian to St. Thomas and Suarez, who has been at pains to 
explain that we ‘‘address God’’ not to ‘‘edify’’ Him, but precisely 
to “edify”’ ourselves. 


And indeed, a moment's thought should show that if we sup- 
pose that our prayers, our participation in the liturgy, our vest- 
ments, music, lights, incense, genuflexions and the rest, confer some 
benefit on God, we are in fact not honoring Him, but rather de- 
grading Him and quite ridiculously flattering ourselves. We cannot 
tell Him anything He does not know, nor can we add to the per- 
fection and glory of Him who is all Perfection and all Glory. 


Are we then to say that our worship is not pleasing to Him, 
and our failure to worship at least indifferent to Him? Not so, of 
course; quite the contrary. But our worship is pleasing to Him 
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precisely because it is good and necessary for us; and our neglect 


to worship is bad for us. Our fulfilment, our completion, our bliss “nm 
is in Him, and in adjusting our minds to our true relationship of 
worshipful subjection to Him. He is our Life and our Light. As - 
the body is alive only in subordination to the soul, and as the air a 
is alight only in subordination to the sun, so are we truly alive = 
and alight only in subjection tc our God. God loves us, and wills ( ¢ 
our fulfilment, completion and bliss in His Life and Light. There- its | 
fore — because it is good and necessary for us, not because it is spla 
good and necessary for Him — our worship of Him is pleasing to 
Him, our neglect of worship displeasing. vn 
Some have thought that this idea that all religious practices 4 C 
should be for man’s benefit and not for God's is selfish and self- f 
centered; or, as they may say, subjectivist and anthropocentric. ve : 
Rather, however, does it make for the greatest humility — and in- aos 


deed precisely for God-centeredness. It is a thoroughly humbling ordi 
fact that we need religion, and that the all-perfect, all-glorious 


rs 
God does not. St. Thomas’ teaching here is all of a piece, not only 
with his vivid and uncompromising understanding of the all-per- care 


fection and infinite bliss of God, to which nothing can be added, tory 
but also with his constant and consistent teaching which explains | owy 


all that God does for us, or requires from us, in terms of His bound- | hig , 
less love. God, he says, commands us nothing, and forbids us hab 
nothing, but for our own real good. The moral law, revelation, this 


grace, the incarnation, the passion and resurrection, the Church | dep. 
and the sacraments — all are accounted for by St. Thomas in chol 
terms of God’s love for man, His generous and disinterested will ally 
to meet human needs. t wit] 
To recognize that liturgy also, and God’s command to us to bein 
worship Him, is a loving concession to our needs, that in divine | 
service we are really serving ourselves, is not ‘‘selfishness’’ in the 
bad sense. It is indeed to love ourselves, but not selfishly: it is to 
co-operate with God's love for our true selves as He would have 
them to be. It demands a deep humility which will strip us of that { 
pride in our own self-sufficiency: it is the humility which surrender 
to love always requires. Thus understood, worship and all the | 
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™ accompaniments and etceteras of worship may more easily become 
int | * joyous instead of a painfully dutiful thing. The worshipper who 
. As understands this is far from ego-centricity, and is being cured of 
ay the “false love unto himself” by learning to love his whole self 
alive with God sown kind of love. He is also proof against the criticism 
wills (from within or from without) that our Catholic liturgy — with 
ndbs. its lights and colors and dressing-up and fire-making and water- 
ie is splashing and smoke and music and bodily action — is a childish 
ng to game, unworthy of a grown-up man and of no appeal to any 

respectable God. It is play indeed, and that play is needful and 

good for a chi] © »f God; and his God wants him to play. 

ee Only, the play is not an end in itself. It is for the attainment 
eile of man’s last end, his completion and fulfilment. The part man 
j 7" plays in the liturgy is that of his true self. For his perfection, his 
bile fulfilment, his God-given destiny is in oneness with God, in sub- 
: ordination to God. His liturgical play is no make-believe, no im- 
ri0us | personation of something he is not. Before the altar, participating 
only in its ritual, man is much more “‘real’’ than in anxious work and 
“Per | care as the lord of his own little universe — in the office, the fac- 
Aded, tory or the home, or even as the lord and center of the world of his 
lains own mind. Not that these things also may not be part and parcel of 
und- his divine calling, but they are so only in the measure in which his 
is us habitual ‘‘God-almightiness” is humbled in playful worship. For 
tion, this humiliation, no merely theoretic, objective recognition of our 
urch dependence on God is enough. God requires, because our own psy- 
is in chological and physical make-up requires, that we sometimes actu- 
will ally play out our true place and function in the universe; and this 
| with all our psychological and physical, as well as our intellectual, 

—_— being. For, as in the already quoted passage, St. Thomas continues: 
ivine In order to be united with God the human mind requires to be led 
1 the by means of the things of sense, for “the invisible things of God are 
is to perceived through the things that are made” (Rom. 1:20). And so, 
have in divine worship, it is needful to employ material things, so that 
} by their means, as by a sort of signs, the human mind may be urged 

that to those spiritual acts whereby it is united to God. Hence religion 
nder includes certain spiritual acts as its principal constituents, and of 
| the | their own nature “religious,” but also exterior acts as secondary 


elements subordinated to the interior acts. 
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Once we understand that religious rites and symbols are for our 
own benefit, and are ordained precisely to meet our own psycho- 
physical needs, we should be neither surprised nor resentful that 
modern psychotherapy has become increasingly occupied with the 
function of such rites and symbols in human life, and their effects 
on human character and conduct. Truly enough, the standpoint 
of the psychologist is more limited than that of the theologian — 
or even the simple Catholic. The psychologist as such cannot lay 
down what is the true and final purpose of human existence: in 
what ultimately human perfection and fulfilment consists. Such 
questions cannot be answered within the restricted framework of 
method or field of inquiry which the psychologist sets himself. But 
many psychologists are becoming increasingly aware of how little, 
even from their own therapeutic standpoint, they can wholly evade 
these questions. When they maintain that religious rites and sym- 
bols have a function in human life and character, we should not 
want to contradict them; nor should we deny them the right to 
examine and inquire into the nature of those functions so far as it 
comes within their field. In fact — though sometimes their inter- 
pretations are colored by prejudices with which we cannot agree — 
their findings may often be found of great help to ourselves in 
realizing the purpose of the rites and symbols which we often per- 
form unthinkingly and mechanically. 


One of the most important discoveries (or perhaps we should 
say, rediscoveries) of modern psychology has been that of the psy- 
chological function of symbolism. It is well-known that Freud 
wrote much of the symbolism of dreams and of free association: 
that is to say, of the meaning of those images and phantasies which 
arise in us without our conscious control or consciously imposed 
intention. But Freud's interpretation of such material rested upon 
assumptions which further experience and reflection have made it 
impossible to maintain. Freud, in the main, at least tacitly as- 
sumed that all such material could be translated into intellectual, 
scientific concepts; and that furthermore such translation would 
show them all to be disguised representations of repressed exper- 
ience in the lifetime of the individual. All these “‘symbols’’ could 
in fact be reduced to manifold disguises for a very few — and 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM 


usually rather squalid —- ideas. The work of C. G. Jung, in par- 
ticular, has shown the inadequacy of this theory (whose basic as- 
sumptions Freud ‘himself came increasingly to modify, without 
however modifying the conclusions he had drawn from them). 
For Jung it is necessary to distinguish between mere signs, and 
what he prefers to call symbols. 


The concept of a symbol should, in my view, be strictly differentiated 
from that of a mere sign. Symbolic and semiotic [i.e., in the manner 
of a sign] interpretations are entirely different things. . . . For in- 
stance, the old custom of handing over a sod of turf at the sale of a 
piece of land, might be described as “symbolic” in the vulgar sense 
of the word; but actually it is purely semiotic in character. The 
piece of turf is a sign, or token, representing the whole estate. The 
winged wheel worn by railway employés [on the European Contin- 
ent] is not a symbol of the railway, but a sign that distinguishes the 
personnel of the railway. But the symbol always presupposes that 
the chosen expression is the best possible description or formula of 
a relatively unknown fact; a fact, however, which is none the less 
recognized or postulated as existing. Thus, when the winged-wheel 
badge of the railway employé is explained as a symbol, it is tanta- 
mount to saying that the man has to do with an unknown entity 
whose nature cannot be differently or better explained than by a 
winged wheel. . . . In so far as a symbol is a living thing, it is the 
expression of a thing not to be characterized in any other or better 
way. The symbol is alive only in so far as it is pregnant with mean- 
ing... . The way in which St. Paul and the early mystical speculators 
handle the symbol of the Cross shows that for them it was a living 
symbol which represented the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way. 
(C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, pp. 601-2.) 


Jung was led to this idea, not by any preconceived religious con- 
victions (he had none at the time) nor by any philosophical the- 
ory: he discovered it in his work as a scientist and a doctor. It was 
forced upon his notice in his analytical work with the people who 
came to him for healing in their mental and emotional troubles. 
Time and time again he found that even — nay, rather, especially 
—the most ‘‘agnostic’”’ and “‘irreligious’’ of them presented him 
with dreams and phantasies of an unmistakably ‘‘religious’’ char- 
acter: ideas, symbols, rituals and stories which mankind in the past 
had always associated with his religion. This is indeed a common 
experience of analysts (though not all are able or willing to recog- 
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nize it, or to take the phenomena at their face value) who teach 
with their patients beyond a certain level of everyday human aware- 
ness. The old Fathers of the Church knew this fact very well: Ter- 
tullian, in his De Testimonio Animae, based a whole apologetic for 
the fundamentals of Christianity upon this witness of the anima 
naturaliter christiana (the naturally Christian soul). This work 
begs the educated and sophisticated pagans of his time to observe 
frankly and honestly the spontaneous, untutored manifestations of 
their own souls — of the “‘unconscious,’’ as we should say today: 
there they would find recognition of God and devils, immortality, 
heaven, hell, sin, guilt and redemption-needing conflict. 


Stand forth, O soul, [Tertullian writes], stand forth and give thy 
witness. But I call thee not as when, fashioned im schools, trained in 
libraries, fed up in Attic academies and porticoes, thou belchest 
forth thy “wisdom.” I address thee, simple and rude, uncultured and 
untaught, such as they have thee who have thee only. I want thine 
inexperience, since in thy small experience no one feels any confi- 
dence. I demand of thee the things thou bringest with thee into man. 


. .. There is one soul and many tongues, one spirit and various sounds: | 


every country has its own speech, but the subjects of speech are 
common to all. God is everywhere, and the goodness of God is every- 
where; demons are everywhere and the cursing of them is everywhere 
. . . for all the world over is the witness of the soul. 


The pagan mockers and persecutors of the Christians are enjoined 
to observe that the happenings in their own souls, if not interfered 
with and allowed full play, ‘‘proclaim the very things that we 
Christians are not permitted to speak above our breath.” 


A very interesting example of the impact which the discovery of 
this fact in her own soul made upon an “‘enlightened’’ modern 
psychologist may be read in Joanna Field’s brave account in A Life 





of One's Own.’ Case histories published by Dr. Jung and his school | 


(and still more so the many more that cannot be published) have 
shown repeatedly how, after long mental and spiritual struggles, 
healing has come through contact with these “‘religious’’ symbols 
which eventually emerge in the analytical process, and which “‘rep- 
resent the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way.’’ The details 
differ widely in different cases, but the general pattern is usually 


1Published in London by Chatto and Wandus in 1934. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM 


much the same. The tortured neurotic finds in these symbols — at 
very least — the disclosing of a world which transcends his under- 
standing and control; and in recognizing this world and his own 
place within it, and its place within him, begins to find freedom 
from the prison-house of his own sick conscious mind. 

Jung knows that what, after long and sometimes painful and 
humiliating search, may be found buried in man’s mind, is con- 
sciously expressed and enacted in public worship; and that public 
worship fulfils a similar function for the growth and health of the 
human soul. The theologian approaches the same subject from a 
different point of view, but, though on other grounds, he reaches 
similar conclusions. A Thomist cannot read Jung’s account, which 
we have quoted, of the nature of a symbol without being reminded 
of St. Thomas’ treatment of the need for symbolism in the first 
Question of the Summa. In the ninth article of this Question he 
asks, ‘“Whether the Holy Teaching should employ metaphorical or 
symbolical expressions.”” (This is St. Thomas’ own formulation 
as it will be found at the beginning of the Question.) In answering 
it, we find St. Thomas again appealing to the principle that God 
deals with each of His creatures in accordance with the requirements 
of their several natures. It is in accordance with man’s nature to 
attain to the spiritual only in and through corporeal creation. 
Therefore it is needful that the Divine Teaching of revelation 
should be conveyed in and through corporeal figures. 

But it is in the replies to the objections that we find a concep- 
tion of religious symbolism closely akin to that of Jung, though 
reached for other reasons. The first objection is that symbolism 
and metaphor belong essentially to poetry; and poetry is notor- 
iously unsuitable as a vehicle for accurate, scientific truth: it is 
“infima inter omnes doctrinas’’ (‘‘the lowest among all forms of 
teaching’). St. Thomas replies that: 

“Poetry employs metaphor for the sake of re-presentation: for 
re-presentation is naturally pleasing to man. But the Holy Teach- 
ing employs metaphor from necessity and for its usefulness.” 

This has been quoted as evidence for St. Thomas’ low esteem 
of poetry; but this is quite to misunderstand his meaning. For him 
a poem is essentially a thing made (that is what the word means), 
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a product of man’s mind and skill. As such it is an end in itself; 
its perfection is, as for all works of art, in itself, the finis operis. 
It is its own being and its own truth; the poet selects, combines, 
separates, co-relates images for the sake of the inherent delightful- 
ness of his re-creations. He may indeed use poetry to convey factual 
truth extrinsic to his art, but that is unessential to the quality 
of a poem; and in fact poetry as a form of teaching is very un- 
satisfactory, “infima.’’ But God’s revelation employs symbol and 
metaphor, not just for fun, not just because they are pleasing in 
themselves, but because it has to, and for a useful purpose beyond 
themselves. And it has to do so, we learn from the reply to the 
third objection, not only because our nature is such that we can 
learn of God only through the things of sense, but also because 
of God’s infinite transcendence of our understanding. It is essential 
to the symbolic understanding of any symbol (or, for that matter, 
of any sign) that it be understood, not just as it is in itself, but 
as a vehicle which makes us aware of something that lies beyond it. 


In that precisely lies its symbolic meaning, its significance. The 
sod of turf, the traffic signals at the corner of the block, mean some- 
thing else: they are a mere token or shorthand for the whole field, 
or for “Stop” and “‘Go.”’ But that “something else’’ is, in those 
examples, something that lies well within the possibilities of our 
understanding: it could be differently, even better, expressed. We 
could dispense with these signs altogether, and still understand 
what they say. But with God it is otherwise: He altogether sur- 
passes our understanding. He is inexpressible: and until we see Him 
face to face, the symbol “‘expresses Him” in an unsurpassable way. 
He is revealed in and through material symbols; we cannot dis- 
pense with them, nor learn of His gracious ways with men apart 
from them. “‘It is more clear to us what He is not than what He 
is.”’ For that reason, St. Thomas here adds, it is particularly fitting 
that God should speak to us through “‘vile’’ rather than more noble 
and beautiful images. ‘For the likenesses of those things which are 
most distant from God convey to us a truer estimate of Him: that 
He transcends all that we can think or say of Him.” 


To make of the symbol an end in itself is to make it only a 
poem, a work of man’s head and hands. ‘““The ray of divine revel- 
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ation,”” says St. Thomas in the reply to the second objection of 
this article, ‘‘is not destroyed by the corporeal figures which veil 
it, but it remains in its own reality; for the minds to which revel- 
ation is made are not allowed to remain in the images, but it raises 
them to an awarenss of spiritual realities.’’ The choice of “‘vile,’’ 
as distinct from noble and beautiful images, precisely safeguards 
us from the idolatry of worshipping the ‘‘poem.” If noble and 
beautiful images alone were employed, ‘‘there could be some doubt 
whether it were divine things that were being represented, especially 
in the minds of those who have never learned of anything nobler 
than beautiful bodies.” 


But the symbol is not only cognitional: not only does it make 
us aware of ‘‘the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way.’’ Another 
of the great achievements of modern psychology (especially in the 
Jungian school) has been the rediscovery of the immense power of 
the symbol in molding human character, in constellating, dissipat- 
ing and directing human attitudes, and so as a formative influence 
in human conduct. The symbol, it is said, transforms psychic en- 
ergy; and especially the specifically religious symbol, which of its 
nature is concerned with man’s attitude to his place in the universe 
and to Powers which transcend his conscious volition and control. 
It would take us too far afield to co-relate this modern psycholog- 
ical conception with St. Thomas’ profound and subtle analysis of 
the efficaciousness of sacred rites and symbols. It may however be 
said that, reduced to its simplest terms, the ex opere operantis 
efficaciousness of symbols lies in their power to move and change 
us, not indeed physically, but as objects which attract, unite and 
change our will and affection (per modum causae finalis) . Of them- 
selves they are unproductive of grace, but they induce us to respond 
to them in God-given grace-giving Faith in the saving truths which 
they represent. In these terms St. Thomas explains the efficacious- 
ness of the ritual and sacraments of the Old Law, of pre-Mosiac 
times, and of the sacramentals of the Christian Church. It is the 
Opus operantis, our own response, that renders them effiicacious. 
The Christian sacraments have over and above (not over and 
against) this power to move our hearts and wills, the indwelling 
power of the dead and risen Christ. Because of this, they have also 
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the intrinsic power to confer God’s grace upon us, ex opere operato 
— by the very fact of their being performed. 


But here, likewise, is divine Love in the service of human needs. 
As it is idolatry to make of the symbol an end in itself, so it is 
(in fact if not in intention) a blasphemous superstition to make 
of it a favor conferred by us on a needy God. ‘‘Ad maiorem Dei 
gloriam”’ is a magnificent slogan; but it must not be misunderstood 
as meaning that we can somehow increase His own glory and ex- 
cellence. It is in creation, and supremely in our own selves, that 
we are to show forth the glory of the God who indwells us. 


“Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of he-goats?” 
What is the meaning of this divine irony in Psalm 49; and simi- 
larly of the many passages in which God complains of His weari- 
ness of sacrifice and incense and ritual? Not (St. Thomas explains 
in the reply to the second objection of the article which we quoted 
at the beginning of this paper), that God condemns the external 
worship which He Himself had sanctioned and ordained. But pre- 
cisely because it was supposed that He — rather than we — had 
need of these things. Neither, St. Thomas will say in his Third 
Part, does God need the incarnation or death of His Son, nor yet 
the holy Eucharist. But we do. 


We may think we are too enlightened to deserve such irony, 
or to be subject to such reproof. But when we hear the “‘Jte, missa 
est,’’ we are sometimes inclined to feel that we have now rendered 
our “‘service’’ to God, “fulfilled our obligation’ to Him. Such a 
feeling all too easily hardens into 2 perfunctory performance, which 
entails nothing further of us. This precisely is the divine com- 
plaint through the mouths of the prophets to the Chosen People 
of old. But the truth of the matter is that it is God who has 
rendered a service to us, and fulfilled a stupendous deed of Self- 
giving love to us —— to which He was under no obligation other 
than that to which He had freely committed Himself in His own 
gracious promises. We have played the part of our true selves, sub- 
ject and receptive to divine Power and Love. At the “‘Jte, missa 
est,”’ our obligation does not end; now, more exactly, it begins. 

VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 
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THE PARADOX OF LOVE 
UNION AND SACRIFICE 


AINTS and mystics — all the greatest lovers — have been 
acutely sensitive to the profound paradox of love. Love, 
they have discovered, is at once a getting and a giving. 
Love is a reaching out for a good that will satisfy self and 
at the same time an immolation of self. It is both a coming 

into possession and a surrender. The meaning of this paradox must 
be grasped if the Mass is to be fully appreciated. 


From this paradox spring the two principal manifestations of 
love: union and sacrifice. Without union, first of all, there can 
be no love. All lovers seek to possess one another, to be united with 
one another, and even to become identified in some way with one 
another. ‘‘I found him whom my soul loveth; I held him and will 
not let him go’”’ (Cant. of Cant. 3:4). Because Thomas Aquinas 
was not only a great lover and mystic, but also a great theologian 
and philosopher, he was not content with merely experiencing 
the unifying power of love; he wanted to explain it.* All love, he 
tells us, demands a triple union: a union of likeness, which is the 
cause of love; an affective union, which is its essence; and a physical 
union, which is its effect. 

In the first place, there must be a union of likeness, because love 
springs up only between those who have something in common. 
From this union of likeness a union of affection is born, and this 
affective union binds the lovers together so intimately that they 
seem to lose themselves in each other, and to dwell in each other's 
heart. But no matter how intimate this bond may be, it is never 
sufficient unto itself. It always seeks to transcend itself and find its 
fulfilment in a real physical union. Physical separation is an anguish 
for lovers, for only in a physical union can love find its perfect 
fruition. And love will tend to push this physical union to the 
farthest degree of intimacy. It would push it to identification if that 
were at all possible. St. Thomas tells us that according to Aristo- 
phanes “lovers would wish to be made one, but since that would 
result in the destruction of one or both of them, they seek a suit- 

*Cf. Summa Theol. I-II, questions 27 and 28. 
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able and becoming union by living together, speaking together, 
and being united in other like things.’’”® The supreme aspiration of 
love is identification without destruction. But where will love 
find it? 

There is a union in which a kind of identification is realized 
without any destruction. It is found in the highest vital activity — 
in knowledge. The knower possesses in himself the form of the 
thing known, that which makes this thing be what it is. That is 
why St. Thomas can say that knowledge consists essentially in a 
union in which the knower becomes the thing known in its very 
otherness, without any destruction of the one or the other. In this 
life it is impossible for the intellect to come into real, immediate 
contact with its object. It must know the object through a repre- 
sentation. But in the beatific vision there will be no representation, 
no medium. The divine essence will be in immediate contact with 
the mind. As St. John tells us, ‘“‘we shall be like him, because we 
shall see him as he is’’ (I John 3:3). Because of that intimate un- 
ion, which comes as close as anything could possibly come to pan- 
theism, while still remaining at an infinite distance from it, the 
soul will be plunged into God and live His life with Him. It will 
be glorious with His glory, powerful with His power, beautiful 
with His beauty, wise with His wisdom. It will be a flame of 
love with His love. That union will be the supreme ecstasy of love, 
and its complete fruition. 

In this life, love seems to have some things more in common 
with the lowest vital operation than with the highest. Love is like 
the aching hunger of a starving man for the sustenance upon which 
his very life depends. Many of the common expressions used to 
manifest love are suggestive of this vital operation of nutrition. 
This operation has, however, one property by which it is opposed 
to the highest type of love. While knowledge transforms the 
knower into the thing known without destroying his identity, 
nutrition does just the opposite: it transforms the nourishment 
into the subject, and in so doing destroys the nourishment. 


But what if divine wisdom should reach from end to end might- 
ily and dispose things sweetly by uniting the object of the highest 





*Summa Theol. I-II, q. 28, a.1, ad 2. 
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PARADOX OF LOVE 


vital operation with that of the lowest! What if the Word of God 
who proceeds from the Father as light from light should be made 
flesh and that flesh become food! What if the Logos should become 
meat indeed and drink indeed! What if it would be given to man, 
while still in this life, to actually feed ‘upon the same infinite 
Beloved who is possessed in the beatific vision! And what if that 
unspeakable process of nutrition should lose its characteristic prop- 
erty in such a way that it would not transform the divine nour- 
ishment into man and thus destroy it, but would, like knowledge, 
like the experience of the beatific vision, transform man into his 
Beloved without making him lose his own identity! 


Would not that be the supreme triumph of love in this life? 
Would it not be an ineffable union? O Sacrum Convivium! Would 
it not be a stupendous process of nutrition? Mens impletur gratia! 
Would it not be an anticipation of love's ecstasy in heaven? Futurae 
gloriae nobis pignus datur! And what if the Beloved into whom 
the soul would be transformed should be at the same time a Vic- 
tim, so that the soul could cry out with the same breath: Recolitur 
memoria passionis eius? Would not that be the perfect realization 
not only of the first manifestation of love, union, but also of the 
second, sacrifice? 

In the first manifestation of love there is already something of the 
other element of love’s paradox. For the union which love estab- 
lishes is not only a coming into possession of the Beloved; it is at 
the same time a surrender to the Beloved. And the more perfect the 
love becomes, the more does this union take on the character of a 
giving rather than a getting. But the lover wants to find the fullest 
realization of this donation of self, and he will find it not in union 
alone, but in sacrifice. Amor sacerdos immolat. Love, like a priest, 
immolates, the liturgy tells us. There is something priestly about 
all true love in the sense that love like a priest is ordained for 
sacrifice. Sacrifice has always been considered the most genuine 
proof and truest expression of love. ‘‘Greater love than this no 
man hath than that he lay down his life for his friend” (John 
15:13). 

The two manifestations of love are often only one: union and 
sacrifice become union in sacrifice. The lover wants to share as fully 
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as possible in all the sorrows and sufferings of his beloved. He 
wants to make them his very own. And the two hearts are welded 
together in the flame of one common sacrifice. 


DIVINE LOVE 

If union and sacrifice are the two principal manifestations of 
love, is it surprising that they should be found in the love of Him 
who, as St. John tells us, is Love? Is it surprising that union in 
sacrifice should realize its supreme achievement in Him who is Love 
itself personified? 

As has been said, all love implies first of all a union of likeness, 
But whereas in human love this likeness is the cause of love, in 
divine love it is an effect. God does not love us because we are like 
Him; we are like Him because He first loved us. He does not love 
us because we have lovable qualities; whatever lovable qualities 
we possess are ours only because of His love. In order to bring 
about a union of likeness, God decided to elevate man infinitely 
higher than the natural state of the most perfect angel; through 
sanctifying grace He would give him a share in His own inner life; 
He would make him a partaker of His own divine nature: Amor 
pares aut invenit aut facit. 

Because of this union of likeness, God and man could enter into 
an intense and intimate affective union! For in making man like 
unto God, sanctifying grace would make man’s love like unto 
God’s. Charity would be poured into the human soul, and man 
would be able to respond to God's divine love with a love in which 
there would be something divine. This affective union would result 
in a kind of physical union, in heaven through the beatific vision, 
on earth through the inhabitation of the blessed Trinity in the 
soul. For God would give to man not only the finite gift of His 
grace, but the infinite gift of Himself. Love always expresses itself 
in gifts, and since this love was Love itself personified, the gift 
would be the person of the Lover. The Spirit of Love would come 
to dwell in the sanctified soul. ‘“The charity of God is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given to us” 
(Rom. 5:5). 

But if this union gave man the likeness of God, it did not give 
God the likeness of man. If man could offer to God a love that was 
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PARADOX OF LOVE 


in some way divine, the love which God could offer to man was in 
no way human. On God’s part the affective union was perfect, 
but it did not have the affection of a beating heart. All lovers, 
says St. Thomas, seek to penetrate into each other’s heart. But 
God would have no heart to penetrate except in a metaphorical 
sense, and when it is a question of a love that is a life, man is not 
overly impressed by mere metaphors. The union through inhabita- 
tion might be intimate, but it would be purely spiritual, and man 
is not a pure spirit. His idea of physical union is not fully realized 
in spiritual inhabitation. His love finds its natural expression in 
something sensible — the soft cadence of a voice, the touch of a 
hand. 


Moreover, in effecting this spiritual union with man, God would 
make an unspeakable donation of Himself. But it would not be 
a donation which is a sacrifice. Through this donation of Himself 
he would be able to achieve an intimate union with man, but it 
would not be a union in sacrifice. How could God make the sorrows 
of man His own if He could have no sorrows? How could He be 
sad over the same things as man if He could not be sad? The suf- 
ferings of man would have to go unshared. God and man could 
not be united in a common sacrifice. 


LOVE AND THE INCARNATE WoRD 


The Word was made flesh so that God could find the full reali- 
zation of the two principal manifestations of love. The two pivotal 
points of His life on earth were the incarnation and the passion- 
resurrection. And even though His whole life was a continual un- 
ion with man and a continual sacrifice for him, we may say that 
in a special sense the union found its fullest realization in the in- 
carnation in which He became our Emmanuel (God with us), 
and the sacrifice found its fullest realization in the redemption on 
the cross. In the same way we may say that union and sacrifice 
epitomize the whole of the liturgical year in which the two cycles 
of Christmas and Easter are a reliving of the incarnation and the 
redemption, 


By becoming flesh, the Word achieved a new union of likeness: 
God became like man. ‘‘His nature is, from the first, divine, and 
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yet he did not see in the rank of Godhead a prize to be coveted; he 
dispossessed himself, and took the nature of a slave, fashioned in 
the likeness of man, and presenting himself to us in human form” 
(Phil. 2:6-7). Once again this likeness was, on God's part, the 
effect of love. But at the same time it was for both God and man 
the cause and the basis of a new love of which they would never 
have been capable if God had remained a pure spirit. From this 
new union of likeness came a new affective union. God could now 
love man with a love which he would understand. He could love 
him with a heart of flesh and blood which would quicken its 
beat when the object of its love approached. God now had a heart 
which could translate infinite divine charity into human terms by 
giving to it the warmth and tenderness of human affection. 


And now there was a new physical union which had never 
been possible before. No longer did man have to take the fact of 
God’s love on faith alone. It was there, shining in human eyes 
turned towards him with compassion and understanding. The soft 
cadence of the voice was there, and the touch of the hand. Man 
found this God of love in his shops, in his fields, on his highways. 
He talked to Him about the weather, about fishing, about the har- 
vest, about prices. He jostled Him in the crowded market places; 
he sat down to bread and meat and wine with Him. To know 
what this physical union could mean you would have to ask Mary 
who enfolded Him in her arms, and John who rested his head 
against His breast, and Thomas who put his hand into His 
wounded side, and Peter who felt His strong arm lift him out of 
the waves, and Magdalene who bathed His feet and read the 
answer in His eyes, and the woman who felt virtue come into her 
from the contact with His garment, and the sick who felt His cool 
fingers put out the fires of their fever, and the thousands who saw 
His divine face and heard His voice and felt the magnetism of 
His presence. 


By becoming incarnate not only did God achieve a new capacity 
for union, He also achieved something He had never possessed 
before — the capacity for suffering. God’s donation of Self could 
now become an immolation. Now at last there could be union in 


sacrifice. God could become one with man in his sorrow and an- 
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PARADOX OF LOVE 


guish and weariness and toil and poverty. Each of the three new 
unions which the incarnation had made possible brought sacrifice 
with it. He could not really have become like man if He had not 
taken upon Himself all the sorrows and sufferings to which human 
flesh is heir. He could not have a heart capable of human affection 
unless that heart could bleed and break. He could not have become 
physically united with man unless He became one with him in his 
physical pain. 


The whole life of Christ was a life of immolation in preparation 
for the supreme sacrifice of Calvary. But as the moment of this 
sacrifice approached He was faced with a problem. He longed to 
die for man, for He wanted that death on the cross to be supreme 
achievement of the second manifestation of love: sacrifice. The 
problem was, however, that this realization of the second mani- 
festation of love seemed destined to destroy, at least partially, the 
first manifestation: union. For His death would be the end of His 
public life. After His resurrection He would ascend into heaven. 
In heaven He would still be man, and would thus retain the union 
of likeness. He would still have a human heart with which to 
love, and thus still retain the affective union. But what of the phys- 
ical union? Would there be nothing left of His physical presence 
in human life but a distant memory? How could He die for men 
and still live on among them? 


Moreover, His love was so great that He wanted His sacrifice 
to be, not just one finished act, but something that would go on 
and on, like His love. He knew that it would go on by the fact 
that it would be an eternal sacrifice. But He wanted it to go on in 
another sense — in a sense in which it would be involved in time 
and thus become successive. He knew that our sufferings and sacri- 
fices are successive because they are caught in the flow of time. He 
knew that our existence is renewed again every day and that each 
day has its own sorrow and pain and anguish. If His immolation 
on the cross were to achieve the intimate union in sacrifice for 
which He longed, it too would have to be renewed each day, it 
too would have to find a way of catching up all the sufferings and 
heartbreaks that belong to each day. But how could all this be 
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possible if His immolation on Calvary were to be the complete 
and final giving of His all? 


LOVE AND THE EUCHARIST 


It was a great problem. But not too great for God. We know 
the solution: 

Who the day betore He suffered took bread into His holy and vener- 
able hands . . . blessed, broke and gave it to His disciples, saying: 
Take and eat ye all of this, FOR THIS IS MY BODY. In like man- 
ner, after He had supped, taking also this excellent chalice into His 
holy and venerable hands . . . He blessed and gave it to His disciples, 
saying: Take and drink ye all of this, FOR THIS IS THE CHALICE 
OF MY BLOOD... . As often as ye shall do these things ye shall 
do them in remembrance of Me. 

The Eucharist is often called ‘‘the sacrament of love.’’ Why is 
this so? Are not all the sacraments “‘sacraments of love’’? Do they 
not all spring from the riven heart of Christ on the cross? Are not 
all of them the outpouring of His love upon us? If the Eucharist 
can be called in a very special sense “the sacrament of love,’’ must 
not the reason be that it realizes in a way not found in any of the 
other sacraments the two manifestations of love: union and immo- 
lation? The Eucharist is the only sacrament which is at the same 
time a sacrifice. By the fact that it is a sacrament, man and God 
can be united through it; by the fact that it is a sacrifice, this union 
can be a union in immolation. 

There is, of course, a sense in which union and sacrifice are found 
in all the sacraments. By the very fact that under the sensible signs 
is found the presence of a divine power, by the very fact that divine 
grace, a share in God’s inner life, is communicated to the soul 
through these signs, all of the sacraments effect an ineffable union 
between God and man. But in the Eucharist, not only is there 
the presence of a divine power and grace, there is the personal, 
physical, substantial presence of the God-man, body and blood, 
soul and divinity. All of the sacraments are a participation in the 
redemptive work of Christ, not merely in the sense that through 
them the fruits of Christ’s redemption are applied to the soul, but 
in the sense that in them the soul is plunged into the very death 
and resurrection of Christ. But only in the Eucharist is there the 
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PARADOX OF LOVE 


actual re-enactment of the redemptive sacrifice. Only in the Eu- 
charist can the soul be united with Christ in the actual re-presenta- 
tion of the immolation on Calvary. In the Mass God and man 
surrender themselves in order to possess each other; they die to- 
gether in order to live together. 

The sacrificial Banquet is the supreme achievement of the para- 
dox of love. It is both a getting and a giving, a reception and an 
offering. It is a nourishment for the soul and at the same time an 
immolation of the soul. St. Augustine tells us that whereas in 
every other banquet the food is transformed into us, in this Ban- 
quet we are transformed into the Food. And the Beloved into 
whom we are transformed is a Victim. Because the Eucharist is a 
Banquet there is union. O Sacrum Convivium in quo Christus 
sumitur. But because it is a sacrificial Banquet there is union in 
sacrifice. Recolitur memoria passionis eius. 


If this means anything at all it must mean that the end of each 
Mass should find us more of a victim than we were at the begin- 
ning. It must mean that each day we shall come to Mass carrying 
with us all of our sufferings and sorrows and labors and tears to 
make them one with the immolation of Christ. It must mean that 
we shall go out of every Mass carrying with us the. sacrificial spirit 
of Christ to our whole day. One cannot really become a victim 
with Christ in the Mass without remaining a victim with Him 
throughout the day, without being able to say with St. Paul at 
every moment of the day: ‘“With Christ am I nailed to the cross, 
and I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. 2:20). 


In the Eucharist the three unions which the incarnation made 
possible are brought to their fullest realization. Not only are the 
union of likeness and the affective union retained and intensified, 
but the physical union achieves a new unspeakable intimacy. If 
Mary could enfold Christ in her arms, if John could lay his head 
against His breast, if Magdalene could embrace His feet, the partici- 
pant in the sacrificial Banquet can receive Him into the very depths 
of his being. If in all love, as St. Thomas tells us, the lover is in 
the beloved as if made one with him, in the sacrament of love God 
and the soul are made one in a way which is so intimate that the 
Fathers compare it to the melting together of two pieces of wax. 
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The purpose of the three unions made possible by the incarna- 
tion and brought to full realization by the Eucharist is the fulfil- 
ment of man’s union with God. God became like man, and in this 
likeness comes to him in the Eucharist so as to make man more 
like God. Mens impletur gratia. The purpose of the eucharistic 
Banquet is to fill the soul of man with the divine life of grace in 
such a way that that life will take full possession of his human 
life and transform it into something divine. God became the Sacred 
Heart and made of it the Eucharistic Heart not only so that he 
would be able to love with a human affection, but so that man’s 
love would be something more than mere human affection, so that 
man in all his affections would be able to love in a way that is 
proper to God. God brought about the exquisite physical union 
with the soul in the Eucharist so as to be able each day to lift the 
soul closer to the most exquisite of all unions — the beatific vision. 
The union which is brought about after the manner of the lowest 
vital function — nutrition, will have its fulfilment in the highest 
vital function —— the direct vision of the Godhead. Futurae gloriae 
nobis pignus datur. 


In the Mass we already have an anticipation of this union in 
glory. And nothing brings this out more forcefully than the strik- 
ing contrast between the introduction to the Mass — the prayers at 
the foot of the altar, and the conclusion to the Mass — the last 
gospel. In the introduction man is immersed in his human wretch- 
edness, his sins, his misery. He finds himself at such a distance from 
God that he can scarcely get up enough strength to approach the 
altar, and he feels the need of encouraging himself by repeating: 
“T will go to the altar of God.’ In the conclusion man is plunged 
into the very bosom of the Trinity: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
What could possibly have brought about a union between such 
extremes? What could possibly have lifted man from his sins to the 
very Heart of God? Only the great mystery of love which is the 
Mass. O Sacrum Convivium! 

BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
WHAT ABOUT ENGLAND? 


OST of the liturgical news in the past few years has: 

come out of France, and before that from Germany, 

Austria and Belgium. You had only to live a few 

months in England to see that the atmosphere in 

that country was not too favorable for a liturgical 

movement. There were of course individuals, like Fr. Martindale, 

§.J., and Donald Attwater, there was Prinknash Abbey — but 

apart from good writing, well designed vestments and lively cor- 

respondence columns in the Catholic Herald, there did not seem 
much else to speak of. 


It seems to be one of the great crosses of the English Church 
that it has a brilliant minority, ever so small and yet so much in 
the limelight, apparently without visible contact with the people 
and with parishes — and on the other side a sort of “Catholic 
masses” lacking all the leavening that is needed to raise ‘them. A 
voice crying in the wilderness like Father S. J. Gosling and his 
English Liturgist seems to have no response. Father Ivor Daniel has. 
been working to establish the liturgy in its fulness for twenty 
years and nobody seems to be paying much attention. I shall never 
forget how he made me walk through a blazing sunshine back 
in 1935 in an outdoor procession for the Rogation Days, around 
his church in the overgrown grass with a handful of oldsters and 
a few kids, singing the litany as best we could while the postman 
peeked over the wall to see what strange things were going on in 
the ‘“‘Irish’’ church. (Nor shall I forget how he bought his house- 
keeper a new vacuum cleaner and had me try it out to see how it 
worked. It was in the first few weeks after the Gestapo had ruined 


. my life’s work and made me an exile. I was desperate and despond- 


ent. Within a short time the sack was full — full of grimy, Welsh 
coal dust. Brooding on other things, I emptied it — in the w.c. 
You can imagine how popular I was after that for a while!) 


The division between extremely brilliant intellectuals on the: 
one hand (and these again divided into converts and born Cath- 
olics) and the poor and their clergy on the other seems to be a: 
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chasm nobody has been able to bridge. While the upper class 
Catholics are one with their equals of other denominations either 
by artistocratic lineage or by merit of their achievement, the Cath- 
olic masses are on the “‘chapel’’ level, and so is their devotional] 
life. That strange version of ‘‘Catholic life’’ which seems to make 
a very deliberate effort to be as low brow and emotional as the 
Salvation Army — without sharing its social rescue work — with 
its interest fixed on secondary, derivative aspects of Catholic dogma, 
is drably omnipresent wherever you put your foot into a Catholic 
church in England. It is as if Cardinal Newman had never lived 
and as if Downside Abbey, Prinknash, Stanbrook, Farm Street 
and Stonyhurst belonged to another Church. Even the beautiful 
music in Westminster Cathedral against a Byzantine background, 
and an elaborate effort to be as Italian as Brompton Oratory, is 
apparently to the average Catholic what Buckingham Palace is 
to the average Englishman: a spectacle, dear, traditional, on a high 
level, something you would not want to miss, but none of your 
business, really. You go back to your church of “Our Lady of 
some local title or other,’’ which is really “chapel,” and that is 
where you feel at home. Sometimes one feels these people are all 
homesick Irishmen. 


Somebody has to start somewhere to build the road from eso- 
teric places like Ditchling Commons, Eric Gill’s heritage, to the 
chapels in Stepney or even in Westend. Austria had Father Parsch, 
France Fathers Rémillieux and Michonneau, America half a dozen 
men like Fathers Lonergan, Hellriegel and Hillenbrand. I think 
however that I have discovered (via Mr. Ross-Duggan, temporary 





-_ 





secretary of the St. Jerome Society) the man in England who is | 


likely to strike the spark. To the long list of new names of leaders 
and apostles we have received from Europe since the war, men like 
Lubac, Danéliou, Michonneau, etc., we can now add another, that 
of Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J. What good is a movement in books, 
at desks, in monasteries and magazines? Where are the people? In 
parishes, of course. Without the parish clergy nobody can get any- 
where. Even if you lower your standards for a while or water 
your wine to condition your audience, you have to try; so long 
as you water the wine and don’t give Pepsicola instead! 
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ABOUT ENGLAND 


Fr. Clifford Howell gives liturgical missions. They are liturgical 
because they break out of certain ruts on the common way to 
heaven and make for joyful and vigorous marching. They are 
liturgical because they lead the congregation to participation in 
singing, responding, in thinking and in feeling. They are liturgical 
because they accentuate the positive instead of constantly dwelling 
on the negative. They are liturgical because they bring to life the 
starved stepchildren of our presentday pastoral practice: the Mys- 
tical Body, our oneness with Christ in it through baptism, con- 
firmation and the Eucharist, the emphasis on the sacrifice and ban- 
quet in the holy Eucharist in contrast to our prevalent emphasis 
with all its baroque lore (cf. my translation of article on euchar- 
istic vocabulary, O.F. XXI, 12, pp. 546-555). Fr. Howell makes 
his congregation see the ‘‘whole’’ again, of which our ordinary 
Christian has lost sight due to unconnected details and meticulously 
threshed out panaceas of this and that and the other thing. 

But Father Howell writes so well and so forcefully, let him 
speak for himself: 


My “Services” are a series of eight; they form a series which I am 
doing from Sunday to Sunday in various parishes, and they seem to 
go down very well with the folk. 

General subject — Mystical Body. Particular topics amplify various 
aspects of that subject. Purpose: to be an alternative to the normal 
“blood-and-thunder” Mission; to put over some liturgical ideas and 
viewpoints; to draw the people to love and understanding of their 
faith, rather than to drive them, by fear of hell, etc., to “go through 
the motions.” Method: new in England, but quite common on the 
Continent, especially in Austria and Germany (whence I got the 
notion). Using, in the vernacular, all sorts of bits of liturgy, Scrip- 
ture, missal, ritual, breviary, encyclicals, interspersed with vernacular 
hymns. Designed to make the congregation actively participate, in- 
stead of sitting round doing nothing like sacks of cement. 

Each of these eight services is preceded by a 15 minutes instruction 
on the MASS. Designed chiefly to make the folk “sacrifice con- 
scious” and have at least a desire for active participation. I instruct 
them in use of missal too; and try to engender a frame of mind which 
will welcome such things as congregational singing of the common 
of the Mass and dialog Mass — if ever they get the chance. 

As Msgr. Hillenbrand probably knows, England in general is fright- 
fully backward in matters liturgical. Holy Mass is a personal devo- 
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tion of the clergy which the people can watch from a distance, and 
the people are brought up in a tradition of stolid silence, disturbed 
only by the rattling of rosary beads; if they were to do anything, it 
might “distract” the priest. Choirs are glee clubs who give concerts 
from back of church. Here and there some parishes are stirring 
slightly . . . but mostly anyone who preaches the doctrine of people’s 
participation is ploughing an extremely lone furrow. If it weren’t for 
the fact that I read extensively in German and French, and devour 
with avidity such publications as Orate Fratres and the reports of 
your marvelous National Liturgical Weeks, I would feel so lonely 
that I would relapse into inactivity again. But all this reading 
(Parsch, Godin, Michonneau, Jungmann, Ellard, etc., etc.) keeps me 
hoping that the progress in Austria, Germany, France, Holland, 
America, etc., is bound to have some reaction some day in England 
— though Heaven only knows if it will ever penetrate into Ireland. 
Never mind: Sursum corda — et sursum cauda. 

Of course every person present at the service gets a copy of texts to 
be used (published by Snape & Co., Bolton’s Court, Preston, Lancs: 
3s 9d per hundred) ; and I give them a couple of minutes of drill in 
“speaking-choir” technique; and teach them the tunes of the hymns 
if they don’t know them (which they normally don’t. Most par- 
ishes in England know only four hymns: three have bad music 
or words or both). 


I have only one objection: Fr. Howell is too modest. While it is 
true that the German-speaking countries have produced a great 
many ‘“‘paraliturgies’’ — as the French call them — in the ver- 
nacular, nobody but Fr. Howell has had the splendid idea of mak- 
ing them into a mission service. It is a genial idea and the true 
contribution of an Englishman — as practical as a Bailey bridge 
and as serviceable as penicillin. Why did we not think of this? 

My article in Commonweal on the sad state of our parish mis- 
sions brought me a number of inquiries: what do you want us 
to do? Well, here it is. The field of the Church has been sprouting 
devotions that have at times been threatening to choke the wheat 
of the liturgy; some of them were obviously good nourishment, 
but others were strange weeds indeed. Here now is a man who has 
found a plant close enough to the wheat to condition our palates 
spoiled by syrup, and flexible enough to allow room for the things 
given by Christ the Master Himself and then shaped and expanded 
by the Church. H. A. R. 
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THE TRENTON PLAN 


A FOLLOW-UP REPORT ON “AN EPISCOPAL 
INSTRUCTION” 


O to Mass some Sunday at a church in the diocese of Trenton 
and you will see a great many persons using missals. But 
when it was explained, you would grasp that this wide practice 
was simply a result of an integrated program which was focused 
on increasing correct and proper assistance at Mass. 

The plan was introduced in St. Michael’s parish, Jersey City, 
in 1931. Its originator, the Most Reverend William A. Griffin, 
who was then pastor, has been Bishop of Trenton since 1938. The 
plan was tried out simultaneously in the 140 parishes of his dio- 
cese during 1946-47. 

It provided for a course of instruction on the Mass in the 
churches, schools and Confraternity classes, an easy method of 
encouraging the use of missals* and continuation of the program 
for twelve or fourteen months. 

Detailed information and instructions regarding the course on 
the Mass were given to the clergy during retreat at Darlington 
Seminary, weeks before the plan was put in operation. Copies of 
the announcements were sent to priests of the religious commun- 
ities. Finally, the Bishop outlined the plan in a pastoral letter 
which was read at all the Masses on Sunday, September 29, 1946. 

The course from the pulpit began on the first Sunday of Octo- 
ber and continued until November, 1947. There was no interrup- 
tion during the summer. In large city churches, with closely sched- 
uled Masses, the announcements were sufficiently brief as to allow 
time for at least a ten minute instruction. 

Two reforms were included in the program. The practice of 
giving Communion to the faithful before Mass was prohibited. 
The regulation held effect in convents and institutions as well as 
churches, and Communion was given only at the proper time. 

Cf. O.F., Vol. XXI, pp. 32-35. 

*The Bishop requested pastors to supply the Leaflet Missal free on Sundays. 
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Recitation of the rosary, private prayers or passive attendance dur- 
ing Mass were discouraged. The people were urged instead to par- 
ticipate actively and correctly with the aid of missals. 

In November, 1946, 99 churches — 70.8% of all in the dio- 
cese — began distributing the Leaflet Missal. The expense was paid 
out of the parish treasuries. Quantities ranged from 20 to 1,500 
copies. Classified into groups according to similar size of order, the 
largest contained 17 churches, each of which received 300 weekly. 
The two next largest, with 11 in each, received 200 and 100. 
Total distribution to the churches was 34,100 copies per Sunday, 

The Leaflet was put into the hands of the people in various 
ways. One, which was considered more satisfactory than using a 
stand of any kind, was to have the leaflets handed out at the door 
as the people were coming into church. Another was to have ushers 
distribute them among the people in the pews. With exceptions, 
it was customary during the announcements to request the people 
to leave the leaflets in church for use at the next Mass. They could 
usually be taken home after the last Mass; but perhaps in a few 
churches, they were collected and stored away for the following 
year. 

Some clergy used the Leaflet Missal in giving instruction. Ac- 
cording to one method, a priest stood outside the sanctuary during 
Mass and named the parts and correct places in the missal. Without 
disturbance to devotion, the people were thus taught the prayers 
and action of the Mass while actually praying in unison with the 
celebrant. In addition to the course given from the pulpit, the 
weekly instruction prefacing the Leaflet and the notes in bound 
missals were also regarded as helpful to the people. 


Although 63 orders were cancelled in November, 1947, the 
Leaflet still goes to 36 churches in the diocese in quantities ranging 


from 25 to 850 per Sunday. Classified as in a preceding paragraph, | 


the two largest groups, with 6 churches in each, receive 400 and 
300. The next largest contains 5, each of which receives 350. The 
present weekly distribution totals 10,315 copies. 

But the decrease did not indicate a great reduction in the people's 
use of missals. Experience with the Leaflet Missal was considered 
to make bound missals usually easier to use. But bound editions, 
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especially the late Monsignor Stedman’s My Sunday Missal, have 
been sold for several years in many rectories or churches and in a 
number of the latter have been available for free use. 

One pastor sells bound missals at a regular loss of 3c per copy. 
Another sells the same kind ordinarily at cost price, but gives a 
copy (and a rosary) to parish converts and inmates of the state 
prison, of which he is a chaplain. At least 1,200 of his parishion- 
ets have bound missals and he has given away about 200 in the 
prison. A pastor, who emphasizes ownership as an important fac- 
tor influencing continued use, has sold copies to approximately 
50% of his people. In addition, 25% used the Leaflet until No- 
vember, 1947. Missal owners represent 55 to 60% of another 
church’s attendants. 

The Bishop’s program showed most of the people the wisdom 
of obtaining bound missals or subscribing individually to the 
Leaflet. However, the diocese includes many immigrants who find 
it difficult or impossible to use missals printed in English or any 
of the languages in which they are available, and for them a need 
will remain unless importers or publishers supply the solution. 
This problem, among other reasons, may explain why 41 chur- 
ches did not distribute the Leaflet. . 

Instruction on the Mass was given in the grammar and high 
schools as part of the regular course on religion. The program 
was included during summer sessions and in the Confraternity 
classes for public school children. On these levels, assistance was 
given by the secretary of education, Confraternity director and 
school supervisors. Regimentation in any form was discouraged. 

The grammar school children, with exception of those in the 
first and second grades and kindergarten, assisted at Mass on Friday 
mornings. On these days (but not on Sundays), certain parts of the 
Mass were recited aloud from the little missal, Offeramus. A 15 
or 20 minute instruction was given afterward. One pastor stated 
that in good weather about 70% of the children in his parish as- 
sisted at the Friday Mass and about 40% in bad weather. The 
children of perhaps a few schools assisted at Mass every morning. 

Visual mediums, projects and cut-outs were used as aids in 
classwork. Under direction of the teachers, each pupil made his 
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own “‘My Mass Book”’ which in each grade were uniform in con- 
tent and correct in doctrine and liturgy. The books were taken 
home for family examination and at the end of the school year} from t 





by all parishioners. 

The results of the Bishop’s plan were far to the good, according 
to remarks made afterward by several pastors and assistants. At-|.. y.¢ th 
tendance at Mass both on weekdays and Sundays increased and |coking o 





people have more knowledge and understanding of the Mass. For — o 
1eved t 


he ac 


ithe belief 


some time, a pastor said, no one in his parish had asked “why the 
Mass?” The clergy consider the use of missals usually permanent 
and a means of making people better Catholics. Practicing what 
was preached, more persons “‘pray the Mass’’ and devotion and 
interest have increased. 

New York City JOHN ASCHEMEIER 





BRINGING LITURGY TO LIFE IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 


HE time between Easter and the Ascension had a special quality all 
its own. Our Lord seems to have been given it as a sort of over- 


ified Humanity remained “after hours” to do it. It has the double char- 
acter of consolation and preparation. 

The disciples were scattered, sorrow-broken men on Easter morning. thave beer 
They had loved and hoped so much and had suffered such a shock at His (but they 
affliction and their cowardice that they dared not believe even eye wit- fhe going 
nesses of His triumph. The doubt of Thomas was the doubt of a broken) Things 
heart afraid to believe again lest it be again shattered. Not obstinacy but rheir coy 
grief held him back. A fifth grade class once listened breathlessly to 4 )Him fou, 
vivid recital of this story of Thomas. “And do you think Thomas reall) byho was 
put his hand in our Lord’s side when He came in to him,” asked the \chrice gr 
teacher. “Well, he sure had his nerve if he did,” muttered a boy in the fihan thes 
front row. That lad had the right idea. The Gospel doesn’t say Thoma jhis Jove 
did that. It has just been taken for granted. But it isn’t the sort of 1] Joye yo 
thing a man overpowered by irresistible joy and belief would do. He ‘that { Jo. 
would forget the wounds in the enjoyment of the presence of the whole 
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Christ. Pictures of this and other incidents are a good means to insure a 
of the subject and a sympathetic understanding of the events and 
emotions aroused by them. 
From the Gospels it would seem that our Lord had a hard time con- 
incing His heart-sick apostles that He had really risen and still loved 
. He had to eat for them, show them His wounds, and resort to all 
srding pind of surprises and attentions to prove it was really Himself. Once 
8 hte even built a fire and broiled a fish for them — and then they knew 
S. At-[i- was the Lord. It probably wasn’t the first time they had seen Him 
d and ooking over a camp fire. The things He did to convince them must have 
y, the \ben particularly characteristic of Himself for He finally succeeded. By 
s. For {the end of the forty days there was a small band of Christians who firmly 
believed the stupendous mystery in spite of all efforts made to discredit it. 
The account of these attacks on the faith could be used to strengthen 
the belief of the students. There could be spirited dramatizations of the 
possible meetings of disciples with those who did not believe. The argu- 
ments which ensue will help sharpen the wits of the young and put the 
right answers on their lips. In these days of widespread and constant at- 
tacks on any and all phases of belief, this readiness of answer is not the 
least valuable weapon of defense. Cartoon strips like those used in Time- 
less Topix might also be used here to provide an outlet for individual 
ideas on the same subject. 
There was that story circulated by the guards that His body had been 
tolen while they slept. Only the very gullible could have believed that, 
unless people really wanted an excuse. The very fact that Roman soldiers 
admitted sleeping while on guard duty gave the show away. If they had 
ity all slept they would have been punished —and they weren’t punished. 
Over: HBesides how could they know what happened when they were asleep? 
come fBut it was a good story to hang on to if one didn’t want to admit the 
 glor- Macts. The disciples didn’t waste much time on that because they felt 
char- fomething else was about to happen. Jesus occasionally spoke of what 
__ pwould come when He was no longer with them, when the Paraclete should 
ning: thave been sent to complete His work. Of course they did not understand 
it His (but they meant to make the most of every second, just in case He should 
/ Wit- The going away. 
roken Things had changed in their lives. Their sense of values was altered. 
y Put Their common experience set them apart from other men; their love of 
t0 * "Him found them together. They seem to have stopped contending about 
reall) Wwho was to be leader even before that morning on the lakeshore when 
the WChrist grieved Peter with that threefold question, “Lovest thou Me more 
n the ithan these?” Peter had even stopped boasting. How could he boast about 
omas this love after that anguishing cock-crow? He did not answer, “Of course 
oF 21 love you more than these,” but only sorrowfully, “Lord, Thou knowest 
m : that I love Thee.” After Jesus had said, “Feed My lambs” and “feed My 
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sheep,” the dispute was forever dead. Peter was the Lord’s choice » 
that was that. 


Sorrow had taught them much but not quite enough. The morning, 
that last walk, when He led them out and spoke so lovingly, so pow 
fully to them, their hearts were full of expectation. After all they we 
only “little men” even with His commission to convert the earth. The 
would have to be a change in their status before long or nothing mu 
would happen. They were willing to try to do His bidding but as fishe, 
men and Galilean peasants they were up against quite an obstacle. If Pex 
had to go to Rome and speak to Caesar he would need some tangib 
backing — not to speak of considerable improvement in his Greek aaj 
perhaps even a passing knowledge of Latin. Surely this was the gre 
moment. Out came the old question — timidly, perhaps, but it did com 
“Lord, will You now establish Your kingdom?” 

But it seems that wasn’t any of their business and Jesus told them » 
He didn’t reproach them as He had so often done before. He knew thy 
would soon rise above such ideas when the Holy Ghost should come 
them “not many days hence.” He did not even show regret but j 
remarked affectionately, “It is not for you to know the times the Fath’ 
has in His own hands,” and changed the subject. He had more perti 
matters to speak of just then. , 


A very appropriate school exercise for this season would be the desige 
ing of symbols for the seven sacraments, most of them confirmed or is 
stituted during this interval. Research on scriptural quotations provis 
their use in the early Church is also in season. Studies of catacomb puin’ 
ings or early manuscript illustrations of these same subjects and their 
Testament prototypes would interest older students. But let us get 
with our story. 


Jesus was preparing to leave His dear followers. To the very last 1 
poured out His love upon them. He had told them everything, institu 
His sacraments, commissioned them to teach all nations, promised 
the miracles and persecutions and His presence forever. He had establi 
them formally as His witnesses to the ends of the earth. He remin 
them of all these things and, blessing them a last time, He slowly 
from the ground “and a cloud took Him out of their sight.” 











Poor disciples! They just stood there, lost — shepherdless sheep! 
who was their whole life-interest had left the earth forever. 


But it wouldn’t do for them to indulge in self pity at their loss. I) 
sent His message back to them by two angels, “Why stand ye here lool 
ing up to heaven?” Did they notice how much it sounded like “Wid 
stand ye here all the day idle?” Christianity is not a lazy man’s religiog 
It requires effort of mind and body even in times of spiritual desolatiot 


At any rate, reality asserted itself they remembered He had said %} 
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hoice af wait in Jerusalem till they should be clothed with power from on high. 

Joy flowed back into their hearts. They came alive again. “They wor- 
orning « shipped Him and returned to Jerusalem with great joy” to await the 
so pow) Paraclete. 


they wa They were very much on their own those nine days, and somewhat 
th. Theyf uncertain as to their religious affiliations. They prayed in the temple as 
ing mui good Jews should, but they also met to pray in common, to speak of 
as fishe} Jesus and His ways, perhaps even to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, as be- 
>. If Petsh came devoted followers of Christ. They did not think of themselves as 
> tangibl) the protagonists of a new era. Besides persevering in prayer there was 
seek anf something else which had to be done. The Lord had chosen twelve apos- 
the gre} tles to direct His Church but one of them had turned traitor. Now at 
did com Peter’s suggestion they decided to select another to fill the place of 
Judas. There seem to have been no dramatics surrounding this momentous 
first election of a bishop, nor even much thought given to the balloting 
procedure. With practical common sense, they did it in the same way 
they might have settled any other uncertain matter — by casting lots. 
Whether that means drawing straws or throwing dice, Roman fashion, 
we do not know. What counts is that they first prayed God to show His 
will in this homely manner and then accepted the choice which came. So 
it happened that Matthias was numbered among the twelve. 


Whenever they assembled during those nine days they were careful to 
keep the doors safely bolted. They were afraid of the Jews and did not pre- 
tend they were not. If Jesus had not told them to stay. in Jerusalem they 
would gladly have gone to safer places. The presence of our Lady was per- 
haps the strongest tie which held them together. Now that He was gone 
they began to realize how much like Him she was, the same gentle 
strength, the same unwavering courage and confidence in the Father. 
Perhaps they hadn’t appreciated her before. Now they began to depend 
upon her as children upon a mother. When they talked about it, won- 
dering a little, it would have been John who reassured them, “Wasn’t 
this what the Lord intended when He spoke from the cross, ‘Son, behold 
thy Mother’?” And, having known Him and His manner of speaking, 
they agreed it was. 


Then the Holy Spirit came upon them. What a scene! A sound over 
Jerusalem like a hurricane rushing upon one house and stopping there 
—with no damage done; crowds running to the place of the marvel; 
fear, curiosity, consternation! Within the house there was movement but 
no fear. The Holy Spirit appeared in the form of tongues of fire and 
rested upon the heads of every one of them and filled their hearts with 
a marvelous exaltation of spirit, a flaming charity, a divine courage to 
face the world to conquer or die for Christ. The symbolism of the tongues 
| said 0) | was clear when Peter spoke to that polyglot crowd in his Galilean dialect 
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— and everyone heard him in the- tongue of his native land. Astounding! 
Impossible! But there it was. 


The ever present rationalists said, with strangely characteristic unreason- 
ableness, ““This is no miracle. They are just full of new wine.” New wine 
it was but such wine of the Spirit had never flowed on the earth before, 
wine that could make words spoken in Aramaic to be heard as Latin, 
Greek, and Syrian! Even when filled with the Holy Ghost Peter had a 
sense of humor. Said he, ““How could we be drunk? It is too early in the 
morning.” Perhaps the crowd laughed and felt a little more at ease. Then 
he told them what it was all about, touched their hearts with the story 
of the mission, the sufferings, and the love of Jesus, whom the rulers 
had crucified. He told of the resurrection and cited this present marvel 
as a proof of its truth. He promised eternal life to all who would con- 
fess the name of Jesus. It was a simple sermon, but the Spirit made it 
irresistible. 


The apostle who would bring God to man must first have in himself 
a consuming devotion to the Father’s will and by effort and prayer make 
of himself a selfless instrument of the Holy Spirit. Then the word of 
God can reach the hearts of men through him without obstruction. For 
all his faults, Peter had laid just such a foundation for his first sermon — 
and more than five thousand were added to the Church on that day. The 
Holy Ghost had indeed begun His work. The Love of the Father and the 
Son had. kindled that divine “Fire on the earth” which yet burns in 
Peter’s Church. 


The symbol for Pentecost makes a very attractive blackboard or bul- 
letin board decoration for use during the entire octave. The dove sur- 
rounded by rays and, in a half circle beneath, the parted tongues of fire 
—cut from colored paper and appropriately mounted these are both 
meaningful and eye catching. On the home altar this symbol would 
replace the radiant cross of the resurrection. 


The action of the Holy Spirit in our own hearts may be explained 
somewhat as follows: Our Lord knew that His work and words would all 
be wasted if we were left to ourselves. It was too big an assignment for 
such dull pupils to do alone, so He sent the Holy Spirit, the Third Person 
of the blessed Trinity, to finish the sanctification of mankind. It is the 
Holy Spirit’s mission to bring the world to the feet of Christ. It is His 
life in the Church which insures her perpetual rejuvenation. A great Eng- 
lish poet, G. M. Hopkins, wrote: 


“And though the last lights off the black west went 
O morning at the bright brink eastward springs 
Because the Holy Ghost, over the bent world 
Broods, with warm breast and Ah, bright wings.” 
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The world is safe under those wings. They are the source of our great- 
est security. At just the right moment they will “hatch out” a great pope 
if a great pope is needed; a great philosopher among the laity if such a 
philosopher is needed; or a “little” saint, or a Negro saint, or an apostle 
of Catholic Action, or a champion of the Sacred Heart as King of the 
home, or a liturgical movement in the Church. These are all evidences 
of the brooding of the Holy Ghost over this bent world. Sometimes the 
Holy Ghost hatches just little barnyard chickens — like us. Sometimes 
He hatches eagles. The saints and great souls who have gathered around the 
Sacred Heart are just such eagles, a mighty flock of eagles. If we would 
rather be eagles than chickens — or geese — here is our chance. The right 
blood is in our veins. We receive it every time we go to holy Communion. 
All we need do is learn to fly and keep our wings in practice. 

St. Mary-of-the-W oods SisTER EsTHER, S.P. 

Indiana 





LITURGY SCHOOL AT NOTRE DAME 


HE satisfactory results of the liturgy program during the 
1947 summer school has encouraged the University of Notre 
Dame not only to offer another liturgical program in the under- 
graduate department for the summer of 1948, but also to inaug- 
urate a similar program in the graduate school. The latter will be 
the first summer school program in a four-year cycle of courses, 
which, with a dissertation, will lead to a master’s degree. Qualifi- 
cations for graduate study are a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent 
and a reading knowledge of French or German. 

Classes open June 23 and close August 13. The undergraduate 
program consists of lecture courses by Rev. H. A. Reinhold and 
Walter Knight Sturges on liturgical arts; by Rev. Godfrey Diek- 
mann, O.S.B., on liturgical life; and by Rev. Edmund Kestel, 
O.S.B., on Gregorian chant. The graduate program comprises 
courses on the liturgical year, by Father Mathis, C.S.C. (under 
whose direction the entire school is being conducted); on the 
Jewish background of Christian liturgy, by Rev. Aloys Dirksen, 
C.PP.S.; and on liturgical music by Rev. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 

As an integral part of the school, Lauds will be recited every 
morning, followed by a Missa Cantata with homily. In the late 
afternoon, after common recitation of None, there will be a lec- 
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ture on the liturgy of the next day. Compline with Benediction 
will be sung each evening. 

The fact that Notre Dame lends its support in such an effective 
manner to the program of the liturgical revivai is wonderful news 
indeed. We hope that there will be numerous applications: priests, 
sisters, brothers, laymen. The beautiful Notre Dame campus jn 
summer time, with its unmistakably Catholic air of friendliness, 
should prove an ideal locale for a profitable and pleasant eight 
weeks. 


Notre Dame has been to the fore in so many other fields, that 





few perhaps are aware of the liturgical work that has quietly been 
going on there over the years. The following information was 
secured as a result of some sleuthing on our part during a visit there | 
last summer. 


During the early and middle 30's, two priests in particular took 
up special liturgical work with the students. Father George Marr, 
C.S.C., who fostered the dialog Mass in his hall and elsewhere, and 
Father Michel Mathis, C.S.C., who had a following of some fifty 
students each semester. The men met almost daily to discuss th 
Mass of the following day with Father Mathis, and to offer th 
holy Sacrifice with him the next morning. These practices con- 
tinued down to the time when Father John Haley, C.S.C., becam 
interested and took over the work during the years 1940-1941. 
In 1942, Father Roland Simonitsch, C.S.C., took charge of the 
liturgy group, and during the next two years the students had 
nightly meetings during Lent and Advent to prepare for the Masses 





of the season. Matins and Lauds were recited in English on th 
occasion of feasts and in preparation for all the Sundays of Lent} 
and Advent. There were occasional dialog and sung Masses. With | 
Father Charles Sheedy, C.S.C., the Missa Cantata and Dialogata! 
were established as regular routine in the two Marine halls, com: | 
prising some 700 students, during the war Navy Program. A 
liturgical bulletin was begun among the civilian students with 3| 
circulation which did not extend beyond the members of the group. | 
Three years running, the students arranged a series of five lectures 
by outstanding professors, both lay and religious, of the Uni: 
versity, who spoke of matters liturgical to groups ranging from 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


30 to 50 individuals. The bulletin in 1945-1946 was expanded 
to a local circulation of 700, which included the freshman halls 
only, and bulletins were posted in all the other halls. 

In the scholastic year of 1946-47, Father William Doheny, 
CS.C., took over the work of moderator for the liturgical group. 
Under his able direction the organization was considerably solidi- 
fied, and the student publication was expanded to campus-wide 
distribution with the aid of Father William Craddick, C.S.C., pre- 
fect of religion; on Sunday mornings the Missa Cantata was ro- 
tated from one hall chapel to another, and on two occasions, with 
the cooperation of the veterans and Father Theodore Hessburgh, 
C.S.C., the entire student body sang the Mass in Sacred Heart 
Church, the center of religious life on the campus. The students 
met with Father Doheny weekly; from his rich knowledge of 
liturgical theory and practice, he gave to his men that same enthusi- 
asm and appreciation of liturgical life which he has always shown 
in his own priestly life. 

The liturgical group has progressed in its work slowly and 
sanely. Its lecture series last year was crowned with a brilliant talk 
on Dante and the liturgy by Rev. Gerald Phelan, director of the 
Medieval Institute of the University. The 1947 summer school 
aroused considerable interest on the campus, and it is hoped that 
the continuation of the summer courses will result in an ever 
greater degree of participation in the liturgy among the student 
body generally. 





LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., has more 
reason than most to welcome the encyclical on the liturgy: 
by speech and pen he has been one of the movement's chief 

promoters in this country for two decades and longer. For the 
gteater part of that time, too, he has been communicating his own 
love of the liturgy to Jesuit theological students at St. Mary's 
College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. — FR. VICTOR WHITE, O.P., fre- 
quent contributor to Blackfriars and professor of dogmatic theol- 
Ogy at Blackfriars, Oxford, is at present on a “‘sabbatical year’’ in 
the U.S. He is a foundation member of the new C. G. Jung 
Institute for Analytical Psychology at Zurich, Switzerland. — 
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REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., is a faculty member of Moreau 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


4 


Viterbo College Studio, 815 South Ninth St., La Crosse, Wis,, 
has made available a large size Marriage Certificate suitable for 
framing, handsomely gotten up in several colors and illustrated by 
four good symbols. The text, hand-lettered, summarizes the dig- 
nity of Christian marriage and the virtues that should characterize 
the Christian home. Printed on diploma parchment, the certificate 
sells at 30 cents each, with generous discounts for lots. We believe 
it to be the best such document now on the market. Incidentally, 
it represents a distinct improvement, in simplicity and strength of 
design, over the baptismal certificate issued by the same Studio 
some three years ago. 


¢ 


We are happy to extend our congratulations to Mrs. Franz 
(Therese) Mueller for having been honored with the Family 
Catholic Action award at the sixteenth annual convention of the 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life. She was specifically 
cited for her writings on the liturgy and family — many of which 
we have been privileged to print in the pages of O. F. 


¢ 


Teachers and students of liturgical music will welcome the 
second liturgical music conference sponsored by the Catholic Sisters 
College of the Catholic University of America, to be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., May 7-9. Designed to further the spread of Gregor- 
ian chant, the conference will feature demonstrations in the proper 
rendition of chant, talks on the mechanics of chant, and discus- 
sions of the Justine Ward method of music for Catholic schools. 


a 


Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, in its projected summer schools of 
apostolate for young women, again offers its customary measure, 
heaped up, pressed down, and filled to overflowing, of substantial 
spiritual and cultural fare. There will be a general ten-week course, 
and shorter courses on Full Christian Living, Recreation, Writing, 
Foundation for Lay Apostles, Marriage in Christ, The Visual 
Arts, and The Task of Woman. Archbishop McNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati, in whose jurisdiction Grailville lies, writes: ‘“The Grail is 
doing a significant work in preparing young women for their role 
in the universal lay apostolate of the Church under the direction 
of the hierarchy, and I am happy to give full encouragement to 
their program.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Dr. Clifford Bennet and his Gregorian Institute of America are 
following up last summer’s record of summer schools with an- 
other imposing list. Ten have been scheduled at the present writing. 
(For details, write the Institute, 2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 2.) 
Three sessions will take place in the St. Louis Archdiocese, where 
Archbishop Ritter has encouraged all pastors to have their choir 
directors and organists enrolled in the Choirmasters Course issued 
by the Institute. Two other Ordinaries had previously given sim- 
ilar support to the work of the Institute: Bishop Hafey of Scran- 
ton, and Bishop Alter of Toledo. 

4 


“When the religious vitality in a society is in retreat, religious 
life takes refuge in acts of worship alone. On the other hand, when 
it is making progress, it diffuses itself from the acts of worship 
throughout all the activities of the Christian, even the most pro- 
fane in appearance: ‘whether you eat or drink ....’”’ (Cardinal 
Archbishop Suhard, in Growth or Decline?) 

“If we cut off that Bread, which is His Body, from all con- 
nection with our daily bread, and the means whereby we earn it; 
if we declare that He is present in the Bread of the sanctuary, but 
absent from the bread of the street —- we deny the truth of the 
Incarnation’ (Studdert Kennedy, quoted in The Dublin Review, 
1948, No. 442, p. 160). 





COMMUNICATIONS 


FAMILY HOLY HOUR 


To the Editor: —On Wednesday evening March 10, we attended one 
of the most impressive ceremonies we have ever witnessed. Our pastor, 
Bishop James Joseph Byrne, proclaimed a family holy hour, paralleling 
that held at Hartford, Connecticut, by the National Catholic Family 
Life Conference. 

When all had knelt, and after the Blessed Sacrament had been exposed, 
he read the prayer consecrating the family to the Sacred Heart. This was 
followed by the recitation of the Litany of the Sacred Heart. 

Then a sermon was given by Bishop Byrne on marriage and family life, 
warning that there are forces in the world today attempting to under- 
mine the sanctity of the family and the home. There are three kinds of 
homes, first, that which results in an open break, the broken home; 
secondly, the unhappy home, but one that hides its unhappiness from 
the world; and thirdly, the truly happy home, and by far the most 
numerous, where husband and wife hold fast to Christ and His teachings, 
and with the help of His grace, love one another, respect one another, 
and help one another. Somewhere along the way, from the wedding day, 
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ture on the liturgy of the next day. Compline with Benediction 
will be sung each evening. | 

The fact that Notre Dame lends its support in such an effective | 
manner to the program of the liturgical revival is wonderful news | 
indeed. We hope that there will be numerous applications: priests, | 
sisters, brothers, laymen. The beautiful Notre Dame campus in 
summer time, with its unmistakably Catholic air of friendliness, | 
should prove an ideal locale for a profitable and pleasant eight 
weeks. 


Notre Dame has been to the fore in so many other fields, that 
few perhaps are aware of the liturgical work that has quietly been } 
going on there over the years. The following information was 
secured as a result of some sleuthing on our part during a visit there 
last summer. 


During the early and middle 30's, two priests in particular took | 
up special liturgical work with the students. Father George Marr, 
C.S.C., who fostered the dialog Mass in his hall and elsewhere, and | 
Father Michel Mathis, C.S.C., who had a following of some fifty 
students each semester. The men met almost daily to discuss the 
Mass of the following day with Father Mathis, and to offer the 
holy Sacrifice with him the next morning. These practices con- 
tinued down to the time when Father John Haley, C.S.C., became 
interested and took over the work during the years 1940-1941. 
In 1942, Father Roland Simonitsch, C.S.C., took charge of the 
liturgy group, and during the next two years the students had 
nightly meetings during Lent and Advent to prepare for the Masses 
of the season. Matins and Lauds were recited in English on the 
occasion of feasts and in preparation for all the Sundays of Lent | 
and Advent. There were occasional dialog and sung Masses. With | 
Father Charles Sheedy, C.S.C., the Missa Cantata and Dialogata 
were established as regular routine in the two Marine halls, com: 
prising some 700 students, during the war Navy Program. A 
liturgical bulletin was begun among the civilian students with 4 
circulation which did not extend beyond the members of the group. 
Three years running, the students arranged a series of five lectures 
by outstanding professors, both lay and religious, of the Uni- 
versity, who spoke of matters liturgical to groups ranging from 
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30 to 50 individuals. The bulletin in 1945-1946 was expanded 
to a local circulation of 700, which included the freshman halls 
_ | only, and bulletins were posted in all the other halls. 
effective} In the scholastic year of 1946-47, Father William Doheny, 
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REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., is a faculty member of Moreau 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


¢ 


Viterbo College Studio, 815 South Ninth St., La Crosse, Wis., 
has made available a large size Marriage Certificate suitable for 
framing, handsomely gotten up in several colors and illustrated by 
four good symbols. The text, hand-lettered, summarizes the dig- 
nity of Christian marriage and the virtues that should characterize 
the Christian home. Printed on diploma parchment, the certificate 
sells at 30 cents each, with generous discounts for lots. We believe 


it to be the best such document now on the market. Incidentally, | 


it represents a distinct improvement, in simplicity and strength of 
design, over the baptismal certificate issued by the same Studio 
some three years ago. 


+ 


We are happy to extend our congratulations to Mrs. Franz 
(Therese) Mueller for having been honored with the Family 
Catholic Action award at the sixteenth annual convention of the 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life. She was specifically 
cited for her writings on the liturgy and family — many of which 
we have been privileged to print in the pages of O. F. 


e 


Teachers and students of liturgical music will welcome the 
second liturgical music conference sponsored by the Catholic Sisters 
College of the Catholic University of America, to be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., May 7-9. Designed to further the spread of Gregor- 
ian chant, the conference will feature demonstrations in the proper 
rendition of chant, talks on the mechanics of chant, and discus- 
sions of the Justine Ward method of music for Catholic schools. 


o 


Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, in its projected summer schools of 
apostolate for young women, again offers its customary measure, 
heaped up, pressed down, and filled to overflowing, of substantial 
spiritual and cultural fare. There will be a general ten-week course, 
and shorter courses on Full Christian Living, Recreation, Writing, 
Foundation for Lay Apostles, Marriage in Christ, The Visual 
Arts, and The Task of Woman. Archbishop McNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati, in whose jurisdiction Grailville lies, writes: ‘“The Grail is 
doing a significant work in preparing young women for their role 
in the universal lay apostolate of the Church under the direction 
of the hierarchy, and I am happy to give full encouragement to 
their program.” 
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Dr. Clifford Bennet and his Gregorian Institute of America are 
following up last summer’s record of summer schools with an- 
other imposing list. Ten have been scheduled at the present writing. 
(For details, write the Institute, 2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 2.) 
Three sessions will take place in the St. Louis Archdiocese, where 
Archbishop Ritter has encouraged all pastors to have their choir 
directors and organists enrolled in the Choirmasters Course issued 
by the Institute. Two other Ordinaries had previously given sim- 
ilar support to the work of the Institute: Bishop Hafey of Scran- 
ton, and Bishop Alter of Toledo. 

¢ 

“When the religious vitality in a society is in retreat, religious 
life takes refuge in acts of worship alone. On the other hand, when 
it is making progress, it diffuses itself from the acts of worship 
throughout all the activities of the Christian, even the most pro- 
fane in appearance: ‘whether you eat or drink ... .’”’ (Cardinal 
Archbishop Suhard, in Growth or Decline?) 

“If we cut off that Bread, which is His Body, from all con- 
nection with our daily bread, and the means whereby we earn it; 
if we declare that He is present in the Bread of the sanctuary, but 
absent from the bread of the street — we deny the truth of the 
Incarnation’ (Studdert Kennedy, quoted in The Dublin Review, 
1948, No. 442, p. 160). 





COMMUNICATIONS 
FAMILY HOLY HOUR 


To the Editor: —On Wednesday evening March 10, we attended one 
of the most impressive ceremonies we have ever witnessed. Our pastor, 
Bishop James Joseph Byrne, proclaimed a family holy hour, paralleling 
that held at Hartford, Connecticut, by the National Catholic Family 
Life Conference. 

When all had knelt, and after the Blessed Sacrament had been exposed, 
he read the prayer consecrating the family to the Sacred Heart. This was 
followed by the recitation of the Litany of the Sacred Heart. 

Then a sermon was given by Bishop Byrne on marriage and family life, 
warning that there are forces in the world today attempting to under- 
mine the sanctity of the family and the home. There are three kinds of 
homes, first, that which results in an open break, the broken home; 
secondly, the unhappy home, but one that hides its unhappiness from 
the world; and thirdly, the truly happy home, and by far the most 
numerous, where husband and wife hold fast to Christ and His teachings, 
and with the help of His grace, love one another, respect one another, 
and help one another. Somewhere along the way, from the wedding day, 
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the first two types of homes have lost Christ, which is the cause of their 
unhappiness. The first wedding gift which the bride and groom receive 
from each other is sanctifying grace, given to the bride by Christ through 
the groom, and to the groom by Christ through the bride, when each 
recites the solemn marriage vows—I take thee—. The point stressed 
was the great necessity of Christ’s presence in the midst of the family, 
and His grace to assist husband and wife in their married life. 

Following the sermon, all married people were asked to stand and join 
their right hands. Repeating after the Bishop, first the husbands and then 
the wives renewed their marriage vows, and then together all repeated 
after him the pledge to Christian marriage, in which they solemnly 
promised that with the help of God’s grace they would, to the best of 
their ability, protect their families from the undesirable influences ram- 
pant in the world today. 

Following this Bishop Byrne read a prayer to the Holy Family for all 
our families, and officiated at Benediction. 

We were impressed with the beauty and solemnity of the ceremony 
and were very happy for such a fine opportunity to renew our marriage 
vows. We hope that this becomes an established precedent in our parish 
and that we may look forward to its repetition as to one of the many 
cherished ceremonies of our Church year. 


St. Paul, Minn. A ParIsHIONER OF Nativity ParisH 


“EMPTY CHURCHES” 


To the Editor: — The Rev. N.N. has told your readers (cf. issue of Jan- 
uary 25, p. 142) that the Anglican churches in Great Britain are “so 
empty.” This generalization (common among Catholics) is misleading. 

Many Anglican churches are nearly empty, many are full, and there 
are many in between. Those that are reasonably filled are so without the 
pressure of any ecclesiastical law imposing attendance at church on cer- 
tain days on pain of sin. Of the near-empty, many can be accounted 
for by “natural reasons,” e.g., a large country church in a section that 
has lost much of its population to the towns. 


Of course it is true that the Church of England (and also the Non- 
conformist bodies) has lost considerably in extension over the past genera- 
tion or so. But I have been familiar with Anglicanism for over forty 
years, and I do not hesitate to say that during that time it has gained 
in intension: that the religious quality of the Church of England and 
her influence Christward is at a very high level. No: the Anglican Church 
is not on the way out; and, short of her coming into communion with 
the Holy See, thank God for it. 

Petersfield, England DonaLD ATTWATER 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


LVE AND AFTER. A Book of Teachers’ Material for the Religious 
Instruction of Older Children. By the Reverend F. H. Drinkwater (Editor 
of The Sower). The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. Pp. 131. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


The many religious educators who for years have been accustomed to 
ook to the work of the Editor of The Sower as of exceptional value for 
inspiration and guidance in the teaching of religion will welcome the new 
edition of Father Drinkwater’s Twelve and After. This small volume, 


lwritten for teachers, presents a program for a two year course in the 


religious instruction of teen-agers. The suggested content and its organ- 


lization for each year seem particularly well suited to the students who are 


“twelve and after.” 


The program for the first year has for its theme: “Our Lord: His Com- 
ing and His Teaching”; that for the second year, “Our Lord’s Church and 
Its Life.” The plan for the first year follows roughly the course of the 
Church’s seasons, but provides for the weeks of the school year which 
precede Advent by a brief study of the supernatural life of the Chris- 
tian. 


A notable aspect of the work, in view of the psychology of the adoles- 
cent, is the emphasis on a whole view of doctrine and on historical con- 
tinuity. Young people who are trying more or less desperately today to 
lay hold of the pattern of life need not only to be taught the dogmas of 
the faith and the way of the Christian life and worship but also to have 
pointed out to them the interrelation of dogmas and the relation of faith 
to life and worship. They need also, particularly today, when it is a case 
of “one world or none,” to be made aware of the cosmic character of the 
Church and of the continuity cf God’s providential care of men through- 
out history. Twelve and After presents a scheme for such a unified study. 


The presentation of such a schema within a single small volume has 
its difficulties, however, and any reader might wish one or other phase of 
the subject had been given more emphasis. This is especially the case in 
the section “Stages in Church History,” which the author himself de- 
scribes as “‘an attempt at the almost impossible,” i.e., to give those who 
are not having a regular course in Church History at least a general over- 
view of the life of the Church. The author expects, however, that this 
overview will be further developed by the teachers themselves, who will 
have reason to be thankful for this guiding outline. Such development 
might well give more place in the treatment of the post-Reformation 
era to the magnificent accomplishments of the Church in those times. 
One or two details in the study call for correction, e.g., the date 610 
for the death of St. Gregory (p. 56), the specification of the worship 
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of the moon-god to Haran to the exclusion of Ur (p. 15), and the sug ae. 
gestion concerning the prevalence of the “Agape” (p. 74). of nd dj 
Especially valuable for the teacher of adolescents is Father Dri The : 


water’s emphasis on living with the Church through the liturgical y Hiclons 
S. J. M. Christia: 

TEACHER’S MANUAL for LIVING IN CHRIST. (Book Two of The Chris life in t 
tian Religion Series). By Sister Jane Marie, O.P. The Bruce Publishing Comjevery C 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Pp. 52. is obvio 
So unpretentious is this small paper-covered Manual for teachers of thyto see ' 
textbook Living in Christ that its significance might easily be overloo brought 
Its particular timeliness, in view of the recent papal charter of the litug which b 
gical movement in the encyclical “Mediator Dei,” calls for consideratioj Euchari 
of its content here. with th 


The Manual includes 1) an exposition of the philosophy and plan personal 
derlying the course, 2) a syllabus for teaching the textbook Living ij "PO" th 
Christ, and 3) suggestions for teaching Living in Christ. Of special val al 

urc 


to any teacher of religion, but particularly the high school teacher, 
the pages on the underlying plan for this course. “How would Catholi school s| 
youth, the thousands of boys and girls in our Catholic high schoo taking r 
throughout the country, and those now in the public schools, be affect intendec 
by such religious instruction as would tend to help them to be person 
‘to whom the Incarnation and all that it implies has become a living fac 
















and in whom the Son of God is an actual and pulsating life’? How woul Rev. | 
such Catholic youth act? What would they dare? .. . What sort of ming 8/6. 
would they have, what sort of heart, what sort of character?” ThTHE SL 
formation of such Christians is seen as the objective of religious education set. S: 
For the achievement of such an objective, as the author indicates, ther THE SL 
is need not only of knowledge of Christian doctrine but also knowledgy *®* é 
of psychology, particularly of the adolescent. A notable contribution 4 These 
the religious education of adolescents appears in the following analysis Messeng 
a recognition of the fact that the fundamental traits of the adolescent af tion are 


precisely, as might be expected, those of a person maturing in his powers q Vol. 5 - 
thinking and willing: i.e., “a desire for an explanation of the universe, fj — The 
a pattern of life, whereby they may establish themselves rightly in thef The , 
true relations with God, with their fellowmen, and with the universe; 4 part in 
desire for independence of over-direction on the part of others; a desire a0} whom t 
need for finding self, for the formation and integration of their own pet sideratic 
sonalities, and of opportunity for realizing their capacities in action # either i; 
the highest possible level; and a desire to give self, to dedicate themselv4 each Sy 
to a great cause.” The author then proceeds to show that “it is Christiaq for con 
dogma alone which can meet adequately the desire of the adolescent ff G,.., 
an explanation of the universe, Christian morals alone which can tea} o¢ Fr. ] 
him how to control his own life so as to justify his independence of over layf olk 
direction on the part of others, and it is in the supreme act of Chriss 
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worship, the Sacrifice of Christ, and there alone, that the adolescent, and 
the sug every Christian, can truly find himself through losing his life for the sake 
Dri of and in union with Christ” (pp. 3-4). 
tint} The adolescent seems then to need in a particular degree to see the 
cal Yedl wholeness of Christian doctrine and the God-directed finalism of the 
J: M. | christian moral life, and he needs to grow in his conscious experience of 
he Chri life in the Church. The particular value to the adolescent, as well as to 
ng Conjevery Christian, of living with the Church through the liturgical year, 
is obvious. Through living intelligently with the Church he is brought 
rs of thyto see the whole panorama of Christian doctrine in its unity; he has 
rlooked brought home to him constantly the dynamism of the Church’s life, in 
he lituy which he participates; and he learns to center his life and action in the 
‘deratiog Eucharistic Sacrifice, center and source of the life of the Church. Living 
with the Church meets the adolescent’s need for action which is at once 





slan un{ Personal and social, which is supremely significant, and which bears down 
iving iq UPD the immediate circumstances of his present life. 

‘al valy For our Catholic youth to come to such intelligent living with the 
her, a Church they need to be taught how to do so. Teachers of religion in high 


Catholi school should find considerable inspiration and guidance in such an under- 
taking in this Manual and in the textbook Living in Christ which it is 
intended to accompany. 


G. L. D. 


THE SUNDAY INTROITS AND GRADUALS SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By 
6 E. C. Messenger. Sands & Co., Ltd., London. 1947. Pp. 175. Cloth, 
THE SUNDAY COLLECTS SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Rev. E. C. Messen- 

ger. Sands & Co., Ltd., London. 1947. Pp. 123. Cloth, 8/6. 

THE SUNDAY EPISTLES SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Rev. E. C. Messen- 

ger. Sands &% Co., Ltd., London. 1947. Pp. 182. Cloth, 8/6. 

These three volumes constitute the first three installments on Father 
ij Messenger’s new series, ““The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass.” In prepara- 
tion are the following: Vol. 4— The Sunday Gospels Simply Explained; 
Vol. 5 — The Sunday Offertories and Secrets Simply Explained; Vol. 6 

—The Sunday Communions and Post-Communions Simply Explained. 


The material of the books so far published has appeared for the most 
if part in the columns of the Universe; layfolk, then, are the persons for 
whom this series is intended. Each volume is complete in itself; the con- 
siderations advanced should be used, not at the holy Sacrifice itself, but 
either in preparation for it, or afterwards. Sufficient material is given for 
"4 each Sunday in each volume to satisfy the normal spiritual appetite both 
for contemplation and practical application. 

Granted that one is willing te follow the procedure intended, the use 
of Fr. Messenger’s work will undoubtedly prove most beneficial. Perhaps 
hris : layfolk prefer such procedure. From another viewpoint however it seems 
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that juggling six books to follow through one Mass is rather exacting 
And the total cost would be considerably less if the entire work we 
bound in two volumes, each containing all the matter pertinent to a p: 
ticular Sunday Mass. 


PEGUY. By Daniel Halévy. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 19 
Pp. 304. Cloth, $3.50. 


This is the firse biography of Péguy to appear in English. As the di 
tinguished author himself points out, it is the fruit of work done 
times over, and he is still not satisfied. The study of Péguy, he says, i 
still in the research stage. As far as the reviewer is able to judge, Mi 
Halévy gives an honest picture of the great French poet. In depicti 
Péguy as he was, Halévy renders a distinct service to the growing ff 
ternity of the admirers of Péguy in this country. Not only will they re 
Basic Verities and Of Men and Saints (up to now the only English t 
lations) with more understanding, but their tendency to idealize hi 
beyond measure will be balanced by the new need they will feel to 
their feet on the ground as he did. For Péguy was human. He too 
striving for an ideal, and occasionally he fell short of it. Part of his g 
ness was owing to his tenacity in striving. He never gave up. 

The book renews our convictions, based on study of his poems, 
Péguy deeply appreciated the liturgy and the sacramental system. Ye 
before any of our modern liturgical weeks, Péguy said: “The chief thi 
that needs remaking, the most important of all, is the parish.” For hi 
Communion was more than a solitary act, it is receiving the “W 
Christ.” Into his Paradise he would put not only souls, but things t 
the Cathedrals of Notre Dame and Chartres, “everything that has 
come off.” He would not have it, says M. Halévy, “that God could h; 
come down among men, that Jesus could have lived among them, 
to do half a job. It had to be saved! The poor old world had to be sa 
All of it, not in its erring, bleeding shape, but in its very being wh 
Grace had penetrated. Paradise is the shore of glory: to this shore 
to this glory belong all the things that have their place and meaning 
the world.” 

There is a mystery in every man that no biographer can ever to 
Having known his subject personally, Halévy is as qualified as anya 
to penetrate the mystery of Péguy. He does not fully succeed, but gp 
haps it is better that Péguy’s readers try to solve it themselves. 
never will, but this book will greatly help in their quest. 

E.A. 











